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Apparatus for Extinguishing Fires. Illus- 


trated. By Jonn G. Morse. 


Describes the development of fire apparatus in America 
from the beginning of its manufacture, with pictures of 


the old and up-t te machines. 


From the Divine Oracles to the Highcr Criti- 


cism. III. By Anprew D. Wuirts, LL.D. 


An accoung of the battle by which reason conquered 


tradition in English theology. 


Professional Institutions. IV. Orator and 
Poet, Actor and Dramatist. By HERB=KT 


SPENCER. 


Shows how these professions have arisen from the 


tulatory acts of the primitive tribesman in welcoming 


is victoriously returning chief. 


Art and Eyesight. Illustrated. By Lucien Howg, 
M.D. 


Shows that many artists have defective vision, and 


tells hew to view their paintings. 
OTHER ARTICLES BY 


Davip STARR JorDAN, Prof. E. L. RicHarps, HUBERT 
CLARK, GARRETT P. SeErviss, Dr. Joun T. 
Joun Fercuson, M.D., Gustave Lz 

N. 


Also a Sketch and Portrait of Prof. CHARLES UPHAM 
he Sphere of Science, Profes- 
sor Huxley, Honor not Honors, and other department 


SHEPARD, editorials on 


matter. 


50 cents a number ; $5.00 a year 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 


NOTE THIS 


~@ LIST, IF INTERESTED IN MUSIC. => 
e 
Children’s Voices. how they 
how helped. By Emilie C. Curtis. Price, 50 cents. 
f Is. 
Md A collection of sacred 
Treble Clef Choir ® and secular music ar- 
ranged for Women’s Voices. By G. F. Root and 
D. B. Towner. Endorsedby D. L. Moody. 50 cts. 
; By G. F. Root. The best Amer- 
Curriculum. load Piano Method ever pub- 
lished. Price $2.75. 
Don’t By G. F. Root. A friendly attempt to cor- 


“= * rect some errors in musical terminology. 
rice 25 cents. 


The Teacher’s 


of Songs and Piano Music, especially adapted to teach- 
: ag a Sent free on application, to any music 
cacnere 


IN PRESS. 


A New Course especially prepared for the Study of 
NMusicin Public Schools, embodying many novel 
features, and thoroughly up to date in every particu- 
lar. Ly John A. Broekhoven and A. J.Gantvoort. 
fend your name and address if interested. and descrip- 
tive matter will bejsent as soon as ready. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO. 


NEW MUSIC 


GOSPEL CHOIR Ne. 2. By Sankey. McGRAN- 
AHAN, and STesBiIns. Now being used by Mr. Moopy 
in Northfield Summer Conventions. Sample Copy, 


Paper Cover, 25 cts. 


HIGuHuKST PRAISE. For Sabbath-Schools. By 


W.A. OGDEN. $30 per 100; Sample Copy, 25 cts. 
E IGLOW & main 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Does Your Hair Fall Out ? 


Is it getting thin—lesgening in volume? If so, 


I can 
help you. If totally bald do not write. Select famil 


patronage for royears. If interested, send self-addresse 


stamped envelope to Miss Rache . Wyatt, Centre- 


ville, Mass. 


AM. S.S. UNION 


Books, Guernsey Series, People’s Library, Records. 


720 Constable B'ld’g, Ill Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Church Organ for Sale 


Built by Thomas Appleton for the Mt. 
Vernon Church, Ashburton Place, Boston. 
Dimensions: 15 feet 3 inches wide, plus blow- 
handle, 1 foot 8 inches; total width, 16 feet 
11 inches. Height, 19 feet 11% inches. For 


terms, etc., apply to 


T. Y. CROWELL 


100 PURCHASE STREET, BOSTON 


the Carbonate, the form 
in which it is found in 


formations.”’ 


I know of no remedy 
at all comparable to 


certain stages of this disease. In Dys 
there is an excessive production o 


I have found it highly efficacious.” 


albumen.” 
THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


Spring No. 2, for the Gouty Diathesis, Bright’s Disease, Etc. 


Dr. Thomas H. Buckler, of Pari 
oy Lithia as a Solvent for Uric 

«“ Nothing that I could say would add 

to the well-known reputation of the 

I have frequentiy used it with good results in Uric Acid Diathesis, Rheumatism 
and Gout, and with this object I have ordere 
Rogers, of Baltimore. Lithia is in no form so valuable as where it exists in 


Nature’s mode 
FFALO ITHIA WATER«: solution and 
division in water which has passed through Lepidolite and Spodumene Mineral 


Dr. William B. Towles, Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica 
in the Medical Department of the University of Virginia. . 
“T feel no hesitancy whatever in saying that in Goat, Rheumatic Gout, 
Rheumatism, Stone in the Bladder, and U 


FFALO 


ing a disappearance of albumen from the urine. 
Disease of the Kidneys I witnessed decided beneficial results from its use, an 
from its action in this case I should have great confidence in it as a remedy i 
psia, especially that form of it in which 
acid during the oes of nutrition, in 


in all 
LITHIA WATER cat 


some of the peculiar affections of women, and in Chronic 


ormerly of Baltimore), Suggester 


"decid 


cid, says 
BUFFALO 


d it to Europe, from Coleman «& 


LITHIA WATER 


Diseases of Uric Acid Diathesis, 


n a single case of Bright’s 


alarial Poisoning, etc., 


Dr. Graeme M. Hammond, of New York, cli tee of Diseases of % 
the Mind and Nervous System in the New 
Medical School and Hospital: 
all casesof Bright’s Disease of the 
of the Kidneys, L have found BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ®t: 
est service in increasing the quantity of urine and in eliminating the 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
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Pabst... 


Malt 
Extract 


There is substance to it. 
It is vivifying, 
Life producing; gives 
Vim and bounce— 
It braces. 


The ‘BEST’? Tonic 


For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome St., New York. 


|MAT=SU-KI-TA 


Have 


OUR IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE. 


(FOR USE OF COMMON AIR) 


Is the best and cheapest device ever offered for 
Developing Throat and Lungs. Uuequalled for 
preventing and curing Consumption, Asthma, 
Catarrh and Throat Diseases. Also for prevention 
of Colds. Invaluable for public speakers and singers 
for improving and es, voice. Send stamp 


fer circularsto 1., Hygienic Supply Co., Boston. 


80 popular allover the world. Sold Everywhere. 
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THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


ASK FOR THE 
New Japanese Perfume 


of 177 New Bond Street, London, 


much pleasure in introducing to their Amert- 
can clientele their latest perfume 


MAT-SU-KI-TA. 


“Matsukita, a fairy 
** name initself, redolen 
“of the fragrance of 
flowers.”’ 

New York Observer. 


it to alllovers of the 
celebrated 
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MACMILLAN NEW PUBLICATIONS 


i : “An Arctic Adventure.” “ Written in the true spirit of the Alpine climber.” 
Ice-Bound on Kolguev The Alps from End to End 
By AUBYN TREVOR-BaiTYE, F.L.S., F.Z.S., etc. With numerous | By Sir WiLLIAM MARTIN Conway. With 100 Illustrations by 
Lllustrations and Drawings, and 3 Maps. Large demy 8vo, A. D. McCormick. Large demy 8vo, cloth, $7.00. 
cloth, gilt top, $7.00. ae 
New Volume of the Cambridge Historical Series, Edited by ‘Sources of the Apostolic Canons 
_ G. W. Prorueno, L.M.D. | With a Treatise on the Origin of the Readership and Other 
The History of the Australasian Lower Orders. By Professor ADoLF HARNACK. Translated 
by LEONARD A. WHEATLEY. With an Introductory Essay on the 
Colonies Organization of the Early Church and the Evolution of the 
(from their foundation to the year 1893). By EDWARD JENKS, M.A. Reader, by the Rev. JOHN OWEN, author of “ Evenings with the 


12mo, cloth, $1.60, ze/. Skeptics,” etc., etc. 8vo, cloth, pp. 95, $3.25. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, AUTHOR OF “MARCELI/A,” ETC. 


The Story of Bessie Costrell 


By Mrs. HumpHrRY WarD. Uniform with “ Marcella.” 1 vol., r2mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


“It is the best work Mrs. Ward has done.”—Philadelphia Press. - 

. “Mrs. Ward’s new story is one of the daintiest little gems I have come across in my weekly literary hunts.”—Alan Dale, tu the New 
York World. 

“The piece of fiction under consideration is the best short story precennen in many years, if not in a decade ; presented so thrillingly and 
graphically, we cannot avoid pronouncing this short tale a masterpiece.”—Zimira Telegram. 

“ Every one who did not follow the story as it came out in the magazine will be glad of its appearance in book form, and it will find a wide 
reading, not only for the interest and originality of the story, but for the curiosity of seeing the author in an entirely new vein. As it stands 
completed, it bears the unmistakable mark of an artist’s hands, in every way a remarkably human and lifelike portraiture which will take its 
place as a small but brilliant gem in the distinguished author’s literary crown.”— Boston Courier. 

‘‘ Every page shows it to be the work of an artist. The observations of the trained eye, the touches of the skilled writer, are all there, and 
what I like in the story is that no words are wasted in the telling. . . . The interest is too strong for one to lay the book down until it is 
finished. Mrs. Ward has never written anything more dramatic than this story; the agony of old John over his loss, the tragedy of Bessie’s 
end, thrill the reader as few stories succeed in doing, though many of them make greater efforts.",—Vew York lorld. 


Fourth Volume Now Ready. . New Volume. 
MACMILLAN’S MINIATURE SERIES MACMILLAN’S NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY 
Issucd Monthly. Price, 25 cents. Yearly subscription, $2.75. Issued Monthly. Price (in paper), s0cents. Yearly subscription, $5.50. 


Grania 
By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. 1I2mo, paper, 50 cents. 
é | Already Published, Uniform with the Above. | 
Already Published. . 1. MARCELLA. By Mrs. HumPpHRY WARD, author of “The 


2. THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE. A New England Chron- 2. SANT’ ILARIO. A Sequel to “ Saracinesca.” By F. MARION 


CRAWFORD. 
icle of Bird d Fl . By MABEL OsGooD WRIGHT. 
THE NAULARKA. A Story of West and East. By Rup- 


From a New England Hillside 


By WILLIAM PoTTs. 32mo, paper, 25 cents. 


3. A TRIP TO ENGLAND. By GOoLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. YARD KIPLING and WoLcorT BALESTIER. 
os 4. THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. By Mrs. HuMPHRY 
Preparation. Warp. 
THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. By Sir JoHn LuBBock. (Sef- In Preparation. 
tember.) MR. ISAACS. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. (September.) 


OLD SHRINES AND IVY. By WILLIAM WINTER. (Octoder.) THE DELECTABLE DUCHY. By “Q.” (October.) 


Miguel De Cervantes Birdcraft 
His Life and Works. By HENRY EpwarpD Watts. A New Edi- | A Field-Book of Two Hundred Song, Game, and Water Birds. By 
tion, Revised and Enlarged, with a complete Bibliography and MABEL OsGoopD WRIGHT. With numerous full-page Plates con- 
Index. With Portrait. 8vo, cloth, gilt top. (Uniform in size taining 128 birds in the natural colors, and other Illustrations. 
and binding with the Don Quixote) $2.50. , 8vo, bound in linen, $3.00, set. 


The Great Frozen Land 


Narratives of a Winter Journey Across the Tundras and a Sojourn Sonia Kovalevsky ° 
Among the Samoyads. By GEORGE F. JACKSON, Fellow of the | Biography and Autobiography. I.—MeEmorr. By A. C. LEFFLER 


Royal Geographical Society and leader of the Jackson-Harms- | | (Edgren), Duchessa di Cajanello. II.—REMINISCENCES OF 
worth Polar Expedition. With Illustrations and Maps. Edited CHILDHOOD. Written by Herself. Translated into English by 
from his Journals by Arthur Montefiore. 8vo, cloth, xvii.—297 Louise von Cassel. With Frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, 317 pages, 
pages, $4.50. . $1.25. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth: Avenue, New York 
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Universities.” 


HE next issue of The Outlook (bearing date of August 17) will be 
the annual Educational Number. 
tents will be a paper by the Rev. Dr. A. M. Fairbairn, Principal 
of Mansfield College, Oxford, on “Some Thoughts on American 

Dr. Fairbairn, whose name is well known to our 


readers, is at present visiting this country, and his suggestive 


Prominent among the con- 


remarks are particularly interesting as showing how our American 


Universities appear to English eyes. 


A portrait of Dr. Fairbairn will accompany 


the article. Other papers in this group will be: “ The Value of College Training 
in Business Life,” by Mr. Harvey E. Fisk, the well-known banker; “ Preparatory 
Schools and Colleges,” by Charles H. Lerch; “The Use of Translations in Col- 
leges,’ by Mrs. Kate Upson Clark; “German Universities,” by Mr. Elbert F. 
Baldwin ; “ Trade-Schools for Girls in Paris,” by Caro Lloyd;.and “The Public 
Library and the Children,” by L. E. Stearns. There will also be special editorial 
comment on recent educational progress in the West, and in other ways the number 
will be of peculiar and practical interest both to educators and those who have 


to solve educational problems from the parents’ standpoint. 


B . Not a Patent Medicine. 
COURTH AVE. Successors ro AT Stewart & Co. FOURTH AVE. N ervous 
WHEN BERRIES ARE RIPE Mental ession 
is the time to pick them. When goods can best be had 1s the Ne : 
time to buy them. Out of conditions such as we have never known Nervous Dyspepsia. 
the like of has grown this GREAT AUGUST SALE. The Mental 
movement touches maybe twenty stocks—touches them hard—pushes | enta a 


them closer to your pocketbook than equal goods ever got before. 


TWO SILK DRESSES 


Best American Black Silk, pure dye, for little 
more than one would have cost you last week. 
Thank our great August Sale of Silk for that. 
The lowest prices ever made on Silks of these grades. 
Many new additions for Monday. Note the weaves 
and the qualities, and, if you know much of silks, 
the price-tags will make you doubt your eyes. 
Black Satin Duchess. 
21 in., 88c; usually $1.20. 
21%in., usually $1.30. 
22 in., $1.40; usually $1.75. 
23 in., $1.55; usually $1.90. 
24 in., $1.75; usually $2.25. 
Black Armure Royal. 
20in., 88c; usually $1.15. 
21in., 98c; usually $1.25. 
22 in., $1.25; usually $1.65. 
Black Cachemire Gros Grain. 
21% in., $1.10; usually $1.50. 
Black Taffeta. 
24 in., 85c; usually $1.10. 
27 in., 95c; usually $1.25. 
23 in., $153 usually $1.35. 
Black Faille Frangaise. 
20in., 78c; usually $1. 
21in., 98c; usually $1.25. 
22 in., $1.40; usually $1.75. 
25 in., $1.50; usually $2. 


CARPETS IN AUGUST 


The Sensation Sale goes merrily on. Probably 
no three stores in New York - eed sold so many 
Carpets as we passed out in the month just gone. 
We mean to make even a better record for August. 
We’ve the Carpets to do it with, we’ve the nerve to 
do it—and let you smile at the dealers who stand 
aghast as the procession passes. 

Look at these Wiltons: Five-frame Wiltons. 
$2.25 is the regular price everywhere. SAY 
95c. Of course it’s startling. It’s startling to find 
a gold mine. 

nd those other Carpet prices ! 
$1.30 Worsted Velvets at 85c. 
pa Axminsters at 85c. 

I 


Rugs, 12x15 ft., $12.50. 

If you need China Mattings, or will need them 
before the roses come again, don’t think twice. 
Rolls of 40 yds. 

5 Mattings at $3.25 roll. 
85-75 Mattings at $3.75 roll. 
$6.75 Mattings at $4.25. 


SAGENDORPH’S PATENT SECTIONAL 


Freligh’s 
To n ic (A Phosphorized 


Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when oe else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 

Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


_Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulton St., New York Oity. 
Formula on Every Bottle. 


STAMPED 


The Lawton Simplex | 
Printer SDE WALL FINSH SLING 
Catalogue, prices, and estimates, on application. C EILINGS 
| Hamilton Sole Mirs, ra. | DECO BLE 


postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


A CHAUTAUQUA DESK 
witt: A ComBinaTion Box oF OWEET HOME SOAP 
FOR $10.00° Larnin SOAP (0. 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue 


H. S. NORTHROP, 19 Rose St., N. Y. 


FEATHERBONING 


FOR WAISTS, SLEEVES AND SKIRTS 


CautTion.— Other things are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer. Send fer circulars. Agents wanted. : 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


45 Liberty st., New York, sells all makes under half price. 
Don’t buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice 
and prices. Exchanges. Immense stock for a 

ouse 


g le Skirt B 
Warron Foatherbene Co., Three Oaks, Mich. 
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| apestry Brussels at 45c. 
egular 65c all-wool Ingrains at 40c. 
_We will hold any of these Carpets for delivery any 
time you ve Oct. 1. : 
Japanese Rugs, too. Simply unheard-of prices. 
; Rugs, 6x gft., $3.25. 
Rugs, 9xi2ft., $5.85. 
| 
| 
| Instruction free. Call at our parlors, 833 Broad- 
| ay New York; 185 Wabash-av, Chicago; 40 West 
| st, Boston; 102 North Charles-st, Baltimore ;1113 
| in the world, Dealers supplied. 52-page illus, cat. free, ee 
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HE destruction of mission property some 
7 weeks since at Chengtu, China, has 
_ now been followed by the massacre 
of ten British missionaries, men and 
‘women, and the wounding of other 

English-speaking persons, at Kucheng, 
: a city of 50,000 inhabitants, situated in 
the province of Fokien, ninety miles from the coast, and a 
quarter of the distance from Hongkong on a straight line 
drawn between that place and Pekin. Both the English 
and the American missions have maintained flourishing 
stations at Kucheng, consisting of churches, schools, hos- 
pitals, and a large following of natives; indeed, it is said 
that the American Methodist hospital is the most exten- 
sive connected with a Chinese mission. It seems almost 
incredible that our people should have escaped injury, 
since the survivors—whom United States Consul Hixson, 
with a party of volunteers, has brought to the coast— 
declare that their experiences were horrible, and that death 
was the least part of the sufferings of the butchered women. 
The mandarins are endeavoring to throw the responsibility 
of the massacre on the anti-foreign secret societies, While 
some of it undoubtedly belongs there, it is intolerable that 
Christians should longer palliate the offenses of a quarter- 
civilized Government. After the Chengtu affair the Ameri- 
can and British Ministers at Pekin protested, and the 
Chinese Government replied by one of its customary assur- 
ances of an intention to punish the offenders and prevent 
a repetition of the offense. A commission of inquiry was 
sent to Chengtu, it is true, but it was a Shinty? tha of 


the officials charged with complicity in the outrage have 


since been promoted. London journals of all shades unite 
in expressions of indignation. The conservative ‘“ Stand- 
ard” declares that “if the Emperor cannot or will not 
protect British residents, we must give him assistance of a 
kind he will not welcome.” The “Times” says that “the 
outrage must, of course, form the subject of strong repre- 


sentation to China from England, and possibly from the 


United States also. It must not be passed over as a trifle. 
Immunity of the murderers would cause astanding menace 
to the lives and property of the European community in 


China.” The radical ‘“‘ Chronicle”’ hopes that Great Brit- 


ain.and the United States will combine to teach the Chi- 
nese a lesson that will cause foreigners to be respected for- 
ever, but says that, in view of the conditions existing in the 
country, the bodies sending missionaries there, especially 
women, incur the greatest responsibility. The whole ques- 
tion, the “‘ Chronicle” adds, ought to be reconsidered. 


@ . 
Senator Gorman seems to have had things his own way 


at the Maryland Democratic Convention. The issue be-— 


fore the people had been the reassessment of property for 
State and local taxation. The agricultural districts had 
favored reassessment, but strong financial interests in Balti- 
more had opposed it. When the former triumphed at the 
primaries, Senator Hayes, the legislative champion of 
reassessment, was the logical candidate for Governor. 
But Senator Gorman told the delegates from the rural dis- 
tricts that defeat was inevitable if Senator Hayes were 
nominated, and urged the nomination of John E. Hurst, a 
Baltimore merchant acceptable to the Baltimore machine 
and the enemies of reassessment. This recommendation 
was accepted and Mr. Hurst nominated by a practically 
unanimous vote. The supporters of Senator Hayes were 
conciliated bya plank pledging a “ fair”’ assessment. The 
only other plank of interest was one commending the 
National Administration for its resolute efforts ‘to crush 
the pernicious financial heresy of the free coinage of silver 
at the ratio of sixteen to one.” In Iowa, where a Demo- 
cratic State Convention is assembling as we go to press, - 
the issue at the primaries has been between a free-coinage 
plank and a compromise plank. The advocates of com- 
promise urge that the adoption of a free-coinage plank will 
drive back to the Republican party the Germans who 
abandoned it on the prohibition issue. The advocates of 
free coinage, on the other hand, urge that the rejection of 
their plank will drive into the Populist ranks a large portion 
of the Democratic farmers. This latter contingency, how- 
ever, seems the less probable, and in most of the county 
conventions the compromise policy has been indorsed, 
In the county conventions in Mississippi, on the other 
hand, free coinage has had a surprisingly uniform succes- 
sion of victories, and the election of a free-coinage Gov- 
ernor and United States Senators seems a foregone conclu- 
sion. Nowhere, apparently, has the growth of free-coinage 
sentiment in the old parties strengthened the Populists. 
Just as anti-slavery Whigs and Democrats formerly held 
aloof from the Free Soil party because of its conspicuous 
visionary element, so free-coinage Republicans and Demo- 
crats to-day hold aloof from the Populist party because 
of its even more conspicuous visionary element. The 
fact that the Populist party can be guilty of such nomina- 
tions as that of “‘ General ” Coxey for the Governorship of 
Ohio signifies that this party can never rally to itself the 
conservative elements in sympathy with its cardinal doc- 
trine. 


Owing to the division of delegates between the two fac- 
tions in many of the counties in South Carolina, there will 
be one-third as many “ Conservatives” as ‘“ Reformers” in 
the approaching Constitutional Convention. Both factions 
of the whites are agreed that in some way negroes must be 
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disfranchised without disfranchising whites. The question 
how this shall be done is the principal one discussed. At 
a recent meeting at Edgefield, at which leading men of 
both factions were present, a variety of schemes were pro- 
posed. The most brilliant suggestion made, however, was 
that of Mr. J. B. Suddath, a local farmer, who urged a 
clause in the Constitution prohibiting divorce and disfran- 
chising any man who abandoned his wife. With such a 
clause, he urged, negro majorities would be impossible. 
Mr. Suddath’s plan is reported by the Charleston ‘‘ News 
and Courier ” without the faintest suggestion that it seemed 
in any way humorous to either speaker or audience. 
Nearly every speaker at this meeting opposed either an 
intelligence qualification or a property qualification. Sen- 
ator Tillman urged that the negroes must be kept in the 
minority either by extending the suffrage to women who 
can read, or by restricting it, as in Mississippi, to men who, 
in the judgment of the election inspectors, “ understand ” 
the Constitution when read to them. As he was opposed 
to woman’s suffrage, he thought the Convention must accept 
“the Mississippi plan or nothing.” He would, however, 
limit its operation to a definite term of years, as he 
recognized that the expedient was at best a makeshift. 
Ex-Governor Sheppard, the leading Conservative present, 
was less favorable to the Mississippi plan, expressing the 
sensible fear that soon white voters would be disfran- 
chised if they did not “‘ understand ” the Constitution in 
the way that suited the supervisors of elections. ‘The other 
important questions discussed were the extension of the 
homestead exemption for bankrupts, and the constitutional 
requirement of a two-mill tax for public schools. Senator 
Tilman declared that he would exempt the homestead 
entirely, except where the debt had been incurred in its 
purchase. Ex-Governor Sheppard, on the other hand, 
denounced the homestead exemption as an injury to the 
poor who needed to borrow. On the school question nearly 
all the Reformers favored a compulsory tax for the primary 
schools, and Senator Tillman strongly urged the public 
support of the colleges also. Lamentably, however, most 
of. the speakers favored assigning the taxes paid by 
white people to white schools, and the taxes paid by 
colored people to colored schools. In other words, they 
would have the public provide for the education of the 
well-to-do classes, but leave the poor and ignorant to their 
poverty and ignorance. 


The “ single-taxers ”’ have for more than a month past 
been conducting a peculiarly active campaign in the State 
of Delaware. They are concentrating their efforts upon a 
single State in order to secure a trial of their experiment, 
and have selected Delaware because of its smallness in 
area and population. At first glance Delaware would 
seem the most hopeless of all States for so radical an agi- 
tation. Not only did the anti-slavery movement find it 
the most conservative State lin the North, but the great 
anti-monopoly movements since the war have found it the 
most conservative State in the Union. One of the radical 
Western States, with smaller population and with smaller 
vested interests in land values, would seem to offer a more 
favorable field. Butthe “ single-taxers ” wisely avoided the 
West. The radicalism of the West does not take the 
single-tax direction. The people—and still more the rad- 
icals—are largely farmers and landowners. The tax 
reforms they are interested in are the equal taxation of 
stores and factories, and the progressive taxation of in- 
comes and inheritances. The people of Delaware, on the 
contrary, are largely urban and landless; only one family 
in. four lives on a farm, and half of the farmers even are 
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tenants. Whatever radicalism there is, is as likely to take 
the single-tax direction as any other. At all events, that 
is what the single-taxers think, anda committee appointed 
by their national committee is carrying forward a campaign © 
of education, not only in the city of Wilmington, but among © 
the farmers of Kent and Sussex Counties. As described in 
a sympathetic account published in the New York “ Sun,” 
‘the methods employed by the campaigners are on the same 
lines as those used by the Salvation and Coxey armies. 
They wear a uniform to attract attention, and when they 
cannot get a crowd in any other way they set off fireworks. 
They travel from town to town delivering their speeches | 
and distributing single-tax literature. They have cam- 
paign songs written to popular airs which they sing to 
hold the attention of the audience when interest in the 
meeting begins to lag. From twenty to twenty-five speak- 
ers are sent out each week, and they always travel in 
pairs.” The importance of this movement, of course, 
depends upon whether it proves to have the religious per- 
sistence of the Salvation Army or the sensational evanes- 
cence of the Coxey Army. We anticipate a speedy collapse 
to the Delaware agitation. Nevertheless, the fact that it 
was initiated indicates what a surprisingly strong hold 
the single-tax theory has upon the minds which accept it. 
® | 

The continued enforcement of the Sunday-closing law 
in this city has given vitality to the local option issue. So 
long as local option was advocated by the temperance 
people alone, it received scant consideration. But now 
that the liquor interests have begun to cry out for “ local 
option,” both the press and the politicians are full of 
enthusiasm for it. The next Legislature in New York is 
practically sure to pass a local option bill. This does not 
mean, however, that the temperance people can afford to 
rest upon their oars, and expect their principle to be carried — 
forward by the current of liquor now running toward 
‘local option.”” Unless the temperance people are singu- 
larly alert, the local option conceded will be the option to 
open the saloons more than they are now opened, without 
the option to close them more than they are now closed. 
The measure which the liquor-dealers.favor—the measure 
which Senator Hill has espoused—is the reference to the 
people of each city of the question whether the saloons 
shall be closed on Sunday. Such a measure as this every 


temperance man must pledge his candidate for the Legis- 


lature unceasingly to resist. This is not local option. Itis 
merely the option of saloon-keepers to be governed by State 
law or local ordinance as best suits their own interests. 
Local option, on the contrary, means the right of the peo- 
ple to settle for themselves the whole of the licensing 
problem. Unless the people of each locality are given the 
right to determine whether, where, and under what con- 
ditions retail saloons shall be allowed to “‘serve ” them, 
local option is denied. To secure such a measure of | 
local popular self-government would be a magnificent 
triumph for the cause of temperance—and conditions are 
ripe for obtaining it—but such a measure will not be the 
outcome if political activity is confined to the liquor- 
dealers. 


One question in which the public is interested has been 
involved in the Jewish garment-workers’ strike in this city. 
In their strike a year ago these workmen and working- 
women nominally secured a ten hours’ day; in the present 
strike they seem to be securing the abolition of tenement- 
house employment. These two demands are the logical 
supplements of one another, and one cannot be really 
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granted without the other. So long as work upon clothing 
is done in the tenement-houses, neither agreements between 
employers and employed, nor the law itself, can prevent 
excessive hours of labor. 
tories, the labor unions and the factory inspectors together 
can secure conformity with the agreements made and the 
laws imposed. From the standpoint of public health, as 
well as the elevation of the intellectual and home life of 
working people, the abolition of tenement-house manufac- 
ture is an end heartily to be desired. Thus far the strike 
to secure it has been remarkably successful. All over 
Greater New York the workmen and workingwomen have 
stood together as a unit, while many of the employers— 
even members of the employers’ organization—have ac- 
cepted the strikers’ terms. Both the employers and the 
employed are Jews, and they distrust each other’s honesty 
to a degree that would satisfy the bitterest Jew-baiter in 
Russia. In the present strike the workmen will not accept 
their employers’ verbal or even written acceptance of their 
terms. No employer can secure hands without going 
before a committee of the strikers and giving satisfactory 
bonds for the faithful fulfillment of the contract. The 
strikers have refused to make contracts with the owners of 
tenement-house shops until the latter secure factory work- 
rooms sufficient to accommodate their hands. One sig- 
nificant feature of the strike has been the sympathetic 
attitude of the daily press. The statements of the strikers 
are reported rather more fully and fairly than the state- 
ments of the employers. The reason for this is probably 
the increasing hostility of the public toward tenement-house 
labor. 


In the “ Atlantic Monthly ” Mr. Henry J. Fletcher pre- 
sents an extremely thoughtful paper on the advisability of 
establishing a National ‘‘ Transportation Department,” to 
rank with the State Department—or outrank it. 
tional Government, he points out, has the exclusive duty 
of regulating inter-State commerce. It has obligations to 
the railroad investors, obligations to the shippers, and 
obligations toward the employees. The first of these obli- 
gations it does not attempt to discharge; the others it 
does not discharge adequately. In 1886 it timidly took up 
the long-delayed work of protecting shippers against dis- 
crimination, but the law then passed was, at the start, 
“ mild and tentative,” and the courts, “ by a long course of 
narrow construction,” have rendered it “still more inef- 
fectual.” The Commission established “ with vague super- 
visory powers over some five hundred companies ” may 
spend a quarter of a million dollars a year in trying to make 
its influence felt, but a fluctuation of one-twentieth of a 
cent per ton per mile means an annual gain or loss of 
nearly a million to the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul, and over two millions to the Pennsylvania division 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The immensity of the 
private interests involved, and the uncertainty of the pow- 
ers intrustéd to the Commission, make the latter ineffectual 
to cope with the situation. In the matter of the relation 
of the railroads toward their employees, what the Govern- 
ment has already done has been still more unsatisfactory. 
The controversy last summer was settled “ not in accordance 
with any principles of law, but by mere force.” It is true 
there were appeals to the courts, but the decisions made, 
‘‘ whether technically correct or not, are regarded by plain 
people as judge-made law, novel, revolutionary, and one- 
sided.” The questions presented are of supreme impor- 
tance : ‘“‘ May the Government interfere in the fixing of wages 
to be paid by inter-State railways as well as in the fixing of 
rates? Do the men employed in such service owe duties 
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‘to the public? and if they do, may its performance be 


compelled? May Federal judges issue manifestoes pro- 
hibiting acts which amount to crimes, and, upon their 
being disobeyed, punish the offenders without a jury trial ?” 
All these questions must be settled by law, in accordance 
with the common sense and conscience of the entire Nation ; 
and when settled there must be adequate governmental 
machinery to enforce the laws enacted. For thesakeofpro- 
viding such machinery, Mr. Fletcher urges that the establish- 
ment ofa National Transportation Department is necessary. 
That there is work enough for such a department, few who 
read the article will question. The query that will arisein 
most minds will rather be: Can a mere appointive de- 
partment of the Government adequately discharge duties - 
of such momentous importance to millions of men on the 
one side, and hundreds of millions of capital on the other? 
Such a solution of the railroad problem could not prove 
permanent ; but it is more than likely that State and National 
commissions, with the powers recommended by Mr. Curtis, 
may prove to be in the line of development from the present 
system to that of complete public control. 


The city of Springfield, Ill., has gone into the electric- 
lighting business under very interesting circumstances, 
It was being charged $138 a year for each lamp, but seemed 
unable to shake off the grip-of the private monopoly, as 
the city debt was already up to the lawful limit. But sixty 
private citizens lent their credit to the city for the con- 
struction of a municipal plant. This has been leased to 
two electricians for five years, on a contract to supply the 
city with light for $60 a lamp. The city will make appro- 
priations for lighting at the rate of $113 per lamp, and the 
difference will be turned into a sinking-fund which will extin- 
guish the debt in five years; then the city will run the plant 
itself, In this way, without spending a dollar, and, on the 
contrary, saving $25 a year on each lamp, the city will in 
five years become the owner of its electric-lighting plant. 
Thereafter, according to the Springfield (Mass.) ‘‘ Repub- 
lican,”’ it is the city’s intention to supply electric light for 
business houses and private residents, if permitted by the 
Legislature. In Chicago, as is generally known, the city 
already owns an electric-lighting plant and secures its pub- 
lic lighting at reasonable figures. The chief of the depart- 
ment states that if the city plant is permitted to furnish 
electric light to private consumers, it can cut the present 
charges in two. But such are the anomalies of the law 
that the city is not allowed to use its own plant for the 
service of its citizens. We are glad to note that the Civic 
Federation in Chicago has taken up this matter, and with- 


out doubt the time will soon come when the public will 
accord to public corporations the same rights it now ac- 


cords to private corporations. -¥ 

Mr. Michael G. Mulhall is not the greatest statistician in 
the world, but his investigations have covered a wider field 
than those of any other, and when he speaks of American | 
economic conditions more hopefully than the most enthusias- 
tic Fourth of July orator dares, it is worth while to examine 
his most striking and best-considered statements. In the 
June * North American Review ” he says that the railroads - 
of the United States carry double as much merchandise as 
all the other railroads of the world, and that the average 
charge for carrying a ton of freight a hundred miles is 
only half as great as in Europe; that the farms of the 
United States produce more grain and nearly as much 
meat as the farms of the United Kingdom, France, — 
Germany, Austria, and Italy combined, and that the 
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school expenditures of ‘the United States considerably 
exceed those of all these nations. Of these statistics, 


_ those relating to railroads might be taken exception to on 


the ground that American transportation is more largely 
conducted by railroads than that of any other country, and 
that the average haul on our railroads is so much longer 
that prices cannot be compared. Yet the statistics re- 
garding agriculture are not open to such objections, and 
they are quite as favorable to the superior productiveness 
of American labor. Mr. Mulhall’s table and comments 
are as follows : | 


are Tons of Product per hand. 
cumplnend. Grain. Meat. Grain, bush. Meat, lbs. 

United States..... 8,760.000 76,600,000 4,830,000 350 1,240 
United Kingdom. 2,469,000 7.330,C00 1,140,000 119 1,090 
6,910,000 16,900,000 1,200,000 98 350 
Germany.........- 8,120,000 15,100,000 1,370,000 75 380 
10,680,000 17,100,000 1.080,000 64 230 
er 5}400,000 5,300,000 360,000 39 150 


An ordinary farm-hand in the United States raises as much grain 
as three in England, four in France, five in Germany, or six in Austria ; 
which shows what an enormous waste of labor occurs in Europe, 
because farmers are not possessed of the same mechanical appliances 
as in the United States. 


Nothing could show forth more clearly why American earn- 
ings are greater than European than these statistics of an 
industry in which we compete with Europeans in their own 
market. Mr. Mulhall rightly mentions machinery as the 
principal cause of the superior productiveness of our labor, 
but this greater employment of machinery is itself the 
effect of the intellectual superiority of our farmers. Perhaps 
the statistics of school expenditure, in their promise for 
the future, are the most important of all; and these 
show that in the United States we spend yearly $12 per 
family on schools, as against $6.50 in Great Britain, $4 
in France, $2.50 in Germany, $1.50 in Austria, and $1.25 
in Italy. 


Closely following the death of James Renwick, the archi- 
tect of Grace Church and the Roman Catholic Cathedral 
in New York City, comes that of Richard Morris Hunt. 
Mr. Hunt was one of the first Americans who went to 
Paris to study architecture, and, after a dozen years not only 
of study but also of active labor abroad, he returned 
equipped for work as no other American architect had been. 
His long term of study, his year’s position as Inspecteur 
des Travaux on the buildings to connect the Tuileries with 
the Louvre (for which he made all the drawings), and his 
later work also made him more famous abroad than any 
other American architect has ever been, and hence the 
emblems of distinction conferred on him by foreign socie- 
ties were more in number than those conferred on any 
other of our countrymen. He was a member of the Insti- 
tute of France, of the Jury of Fine Arts at the International 
Exposition at Paris in 1867, a member of the Central 
Society of French Architects, of the Society of Archi- 
tects and Engineers of Vienna, and of the Academy of St. 
Luke at Rome; corresponding member of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, and corresponding member of 
the French Academy of Fine Arts. In America he was 
President of the Board of Architects of the World’s Fair, 
and had been for some time President of the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects. In 1893 
he received the Victoria Gold Medal from the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, a recognition that the recipient 
has done the most during the year for the glory of archi- 
tecture. This honor came to Mr. Hunt in connection with 
his work at the Columbian Exposition. Harvard also 
conferred upon him.a doctorate of laws. Among the most 
important structures erected by Mr. Hunt were the resi- 
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dences of Messrs. W. K: and Cornelius Vanderbilt (his best 
works), and of Ogden Goelet, Ogden Mills, and Elbridge 
Gerry in New York City ; the Administration Building at the 
Columbian Exposition, the summer homes of Messrs. Cor- 
nelius and William K. Vanderbilt at Newport, the Lenox 
Library, Presbyterian Hospital, and the “Tribune” Building 
in New York City, the Theological Library and Marquand 
Chapel at Princeton, the Scroll and Key building and the 
Divinity School at New Haven. Of these buildings the 
most admirable are the residences, in which, as has been 
well said, he successfully achieved the naturalization of 
French Renaissance architecture in this country. This 
influence on our domestic architecture will probably be a 


permanent one. 


In the July number of the “ Forum” there is a very 
interesting review entitled “ Successful Efforts to Teach 
Art to the Masses.” This review consists of three papers, 
the first being by Mr. Hamlin Garland, the second by the 
lamented A. C. Bernheim (who has just passed away), and 
entitled ‘“‘ Picture Exhibitions in Lower New York;”’ the 
third by Miss Jane Addams, “The Art Work done by 
Hull House, Chicago.” It gives The Outlook peculiar 
pleasure to bring the knowledge of these articles to its wide 
circle of readers, because no journal stands more heartily 


and sympathetically for those conditions which make life 


worth living than does this paper. The human problem 
includes the cultivation of the Beautiful as well as that of 
the True and the Good, and every attempt to bring the 
knowledge of the Beautiful to those whose lives may be 
cruelly environed by poverty, disease, degradation, or 
oppression is an effort which should receive instant appre- 
ciation. It is as Mr. Garland says: “ Literature has a 
home in nearly every Northern town of the United States, 
in a public library, often highly creditable both as a build- 
ing and for its contents, and no town is without its theater ; 
but most of our towns and even some of our cities are 
without public galleries for sculpture and painting.” Those 
of us who may have lived for a time in the smaller 
towns on the Continent of Europe, where the people have 
access to a few good pictures and statues, have observed 
the silent but strong influence of that little gallery. How 
much greater it is when the gallery is greater! In Italy a 
child naturally says, first, “‘ It is beautiful ” or “It is ugly,” 
even before it says “It is good” or “It is bad.” In 
America, on the contrary, while our ethics are, as a rule, 
ahead of those of Italy—at least so we like to say—there 
is no reason why we should not add the development of this 
third instinct to the education of the masses. Surely the 
noble and intelligently self-sacrificing life of Mr. Bernheim 
will not have been spent in vain if his words receive due 
attention : 

“It may not be an exaggeration to say that the city of New York 
consists of two cities, one to the north of Fourteenth Street, the 
other to the south of it. More than one-third of the city’s total 
population of 1,700,000 resides below Fourteenth Street. The density 
of the population to the square mile is there 150,000, while above 
Fourteenth Street it is only 30,000. Unfortunately, that part of the 
city south of Fourteenth Street is the older, and is provided with few, 
if any, of the advantages that the new part enjoys. It is almost en- .- 
tirely devoid of park area. As against its few open squares, aggre- 
gating only fifty acres, there is to the north of Fourteenth Street a 
park area exceeding 5,000 acres. If residents of this part of the city 
wish to visit the art galleries in the Park, the round trip consumes 
two hours; and it is at a cost of ten cents for each member of the 
family that such a visit is made; yet only by frequent visits can a 
substantial benefit be gained. The result is seen in these figures: 
The total attendance at the Museum of Art in Central Park for the 
year 1894 was 511,881—not more than five times the number of 
visitors to the third East Side Art Exhibition, open for only thirty 
days! The city government contributes annually to the Museum of 
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Art more than $90,000, and by a very small additional contribution - 


it could require the Museum of Art to provide an additional exhibition, 
for at least a part of the year, in the lower, overcrowded portion of 
the town. The average cost of the free art exhibition has been less 
than $1,500.” 


‘There is danger that the census of the churches, though 
admirably prepared, may result in spreading more error 
_ than truth regarding the relative strength of churches in 
this country. It was not the duty of Dr. Carroll, who had 
the investigation in charge, to keep before the readers the 
significance of the figures, and we find them reproduced 
in the daily papers with most astonishing comments. The 
most frequent of these is that the Roman Catholic Church is 
numerically the strongest. One enterprising paper prints 
diagrams of all the States, showing in striking colors that 
the Catholics greatly outnumber all the Protestant denomi- 
nations combined in the manufacturing States of New 
England and New York, and in the mining and ranching 
States of the Far West. In the South alone do these 
diagrams indicate an insignificant Catholic vote. Now, 
there is no occasion in any section for either Catholic 
hopes or American Protective Association fears of Cath- 
olic political ascendency. So far as the number of voters 
is concerned, there are two Protestant denominations out- 
ranking the Catholics. The table of communicants runs 


as follows: 

Jews... 1 30,313 
All others 812,582 


On the face of the returns, nearly one-third of the country 
is Catholic; but, as has often been pointed out, in Catho- 
lic families the ‘“‘ communicants” practically include all 
members over thirteen years of age—in other words, three 
members of the family out of five. If we class as a “ Catho- 
lic voter”? every adult male member of a Catholic family 
—ignoring the fact that one-half the immigrants are not 
_ naturalized—the ‘“ Catholic vote” of the country is still 
but two millions out of twelve. Only in the Spanish- 
American Territories of New Mexico and Arizona does the 
Catholic vote exceed the non-Catholic vote. If thereturns 
for all the denominations are to be put on a common basis, 
the figures for the Mormons, like those for the Catholics, 
must be reduced more than one-half, while those for the 
Lutherans must be reduced about one-quarter. The cur- 
rent newspaper contrasts between city and country, and 
between one State and another, regarding church mem- 
bership, are nearly all due to the palpable source of error 
noted above. The cities have more communicants than 
the rural districts, merely because their foreign-born popu- 
lation (Catholic and Lutheran) -is proportionately four 
times as great. Massachusetts has relatively nearly twice 
as many communicants ag Maine or Kansas, and New 
Mexico nearly three times as many, merely because the 
population of Massachusetts is largely foreign-born and 
Catholic, and that of New Mexico entirely so, while Maine 
and Kansas are American and Protestant. . 
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Sir Henry Parkes 


To those wonderful old men—Gladstone, Leo XIIL., 
Bismarck, Moltke, and William I.—whose achievements at 
a great age have distinguished this end of the century, 
may be added Sir Henry Parkes, whose portrait appears on 
our cover this week. Sir Henry i is the most notable of Aus- 


tralian statesmen, as he is certainly the most picturesque 


in appearance. Octogenarian though he is, his age is in 
such contrast with a seemingly indestructible youth that 
his influence over the people is greater than ever. Mr. 
Tighe Ryan says of him in the last number of the 
Review of Reviews :” 


“ At first sight Sir Henry Parkes appears to be the oldest man alive. 
When the door is opened, and the figure appears with the long white 
beard and the white flowing hair in wild disorder covering the massive 
head, which rests firmly on the slightly stooped shoulders, one thinks 
of another age and of some ancient character seen, perhaps, in a 
woodcut in the Old Testament. He approaches slowly and extends 
the soft hand, which one takes without receiving a pressure. Then 


he sinks into an armchair, puts one leg on the other, and the conver- 


sation begins. Gradually the eyes sparkle, the head shakes with ani- 
mation, the mouth of old age disappears. He is not more than sixty, 
surely. The laughter of children greets the ears from the hall; one 
or two rush into the room; the father holds out his hand for a little 
boy not yet certain of his legs; and one now beholds Sir Henry 
Parkes as a man in the prime of life, having a keen and youthful 
sense of enjoyment in everything. The transformation strikes with 
amazement all who do not know him well, and all who expect to find 
in him a prototype of their grandfathers.” 


To recount the life of Sir Henry Parkes is to review 
the most important period of Australian history. He was 


_ born in 1815, of poor parents, in the parish of Stoneleigh, 


Warwickshire, His schooling was of short duration, and itis 
said that from the age of eleven he was entirely self-taught. 
There seemed no chance for him to rise in England, and 
so, in 1839, he emigrated to Australia. He obtained 
employment at a hardware-shop in Sydney, and afterwards 
at a foundry. He then set up for himself as a toy-maker, 
and in more than one family a set of chessmen is pre- 
served, the work, many years ago, of the Premier of New 
South Wales. Despite these employments, he kept alive 
a great interest in social and political questions. In 1848 
we find him actively engaged in the agitation to abolish 
the transportation of English convicts to Australia. Two 
years later he founded a newspaper, which he called ‘“‘ The 
Empire ”—a significant title. During the seven years in 
which he managed this paper he also became a public 
speaker of an aggressive type. His style of oratory was 
peculiarly suited to the rougher elements of Australian 
life. His language has often been injudicious and some- 
times improper. This does not trouble him, however, any 
more than does his other great fault, the lack of skill in 
administering carefully the affairs of a department. He 
knows well that his proper field is that of a parliamentary 
leader and a leader of the people. 

Finally he was chosen to contest the representation of 
Sydney. The first year he was defeated, but the next was 
returned by a majority of morethantwotoone. In1861 the 
colony appointed him as one of the two Immigration Com- 
missioners to proceed to England and set forth the peculiar 
advantages of Australia. Our Civil War had just broken 
out. We have good cause to be grateful to Henry Parkes ; 
for, though his mission was not entirely successful, he did 
not fail to impress it upon Englishmen that any sympathy 
with the slave-owning South was, to say the least, short- 
sighted. In 1866 he became Colonial Secretary in the 
New South Wales Ministry, and was mainly instrumental 
in obtaining the passage of the Public Schools Act. In 
1870 he formed his first Ministry, and retained the Pre- 
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miership until 1875. In 1877 he again returned to office, 
but remained only half a year. At the close of 1878 he 
again formed a Ministry, and it lasted until. 1883. In 
1887, for the fourth time, he was summoned to form a 
Government, and has held office most of the time since then. 
The present Premier is Mr. G. H. Reid. Sir Henry 
Parkes has been a pronounced free-trader, and it is said 
that through him New South Wales is the one self-govern- 
ing colony which has boasted a tariff as short and simple 
as that of England. The apparent defeat of free trade at 
the time of the last tariff revision has been far more than 
offset by the result of the elections just held. The 
question before the voters was the proposition of the Min- 
istry to abolish immediately all protective duties, and to 
abolish within six years all remaining customs duties 
except those upon liquor and tobacco. The revenue now 


received from the tariff the Ministry proposed to raise by - 


direct taxes on incomes and land. This radical programme 
was indorsed by the voters by a heavy majority, and Sir 
Henry Parkes has the gratification of having his Province 
committed to absolute free trade. His greatest achieve- 
ment, however, has been in the furtherance of Australasian 
Federation. If the father of the movement was General 
Sir Bevan Edwards, the active agent has been Sir Henry 
Parkes. Though the latter at first scoffed at the proposed 
Federal Council as a lifeless body, as soon as he became 
convinced that federation was a necessity, he devoted him- 
self to it heart and soul, and on it his reputation will 
probably rest, rather than on his schemes for internal 
reforms. Should federation be accomplished ere long, it 
would not be surprising to see the ex-Prime Minister of 
New South Wales become the first Prime Minister of the 
united Australasian Government. 

As to the future, the views of Sir Henry Parkes are, 
like those of many of his countrymen, somewhat mate- 
rialistic. He even believes that a man of high title and 
great wealth, entering Parliament, will soon find a following 
and obtain office, and he does not hesitate to declare that 
the greatest toadies in the world are found in Australia. 
At the same time, his enthusiasm for his adopted country 
is as great as ever, for he declares that in Europe they are 
only menders; in Australia “‘ we are builders. The great- 
est of statesmen in the old country can do little more than 
deflect the course of things for a time. The statesman of 
a new country can lay a foundation that will last forever. 
If I had my choice whether I should be absolute master 
of this ser: for five years or of England, I should prefer 


Australi 
Good Times 


Whatever may have caused the depression which has 
paralyzed commercial activity throughout the English- 
speaking world for several years, it is very clear that it 
began with the failure of the Baringsin London. A colos- 
sal crash was averted by the co-operation and assistance 
of great institutions like the Bank of England, but nothing 
could avert the thrill of dismay and the blow to confidence 
felt all overthe world. That catastrophe marked the begin- 
ning of a depression felt keenly not only in England but 
in all hér colonies, and shared during the past three years 
by this country. Indeed, the two countries are so closely 
united that their commercial fortunes must in the future 
be very largely common fortunes. It is, therefore, very 
encouraging to read the reports of renewed commercial 
activity in England. The London “Times” reports a 
steady improvement since the beginning of the year, and 
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declares that the evidences of returning prosperity are un- 
mistakable. Evidences of a similar revival of confidence 
and activity appear on all sides in this country; the most 
definite and satisfactory being the advance of wages re- 
ported from all quarters. Not many weeks since, The 
Outlook surrendered several columns to a registry of these 
advances—made, for the most part, it must be added, by 
the action of employers without pressure from employees. 
It has so often been our duty and function to report and 
comment upon facts of a very different character that it is 
especially gratifying to point out this substantial evidence 
of good will on the part of employers, and to remind em- 
ployees that with the earliest return of the ebbing tide of 
prosperity they are offered a prompt division of gains. 
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Count Tolstoi on Essential Christianity 


The New York “Tribune” recently contained a long 
article by Count Tolstoi on “The Four Gospels, and 
Their Authority as Records of the Life of Jesus.’”’ The 
article is an abridgment of the introduction to Tolstoi’s. 
new translation of the Four Gospels, published at Geneva 
because its publication was forbidden in Russia. Few 
productions of the great novelist and moralist are more 
outspoken, or more clearly reveal his character and methods. 
For the benefit of our readers we will condense a few of 
his statements. His object is to find that which is essen- 
tial in Christianity, and, if we understand him, he is guided 
in all investigations by this principle: Essential Christian- 
ity is not what is said or taught about Jesus, but what 
Jesus himself taught. Consequently, his search is for the 
doctrine of Christ. In order to find that, he omits from 
his consideration all passages relating to the following: 


points : 

The conception of Christ. 

The birth of John the Baptist. 

His imprisonment and execution. 

The birth of Christ. 

His genealogy. 

The flight into Egypt. 

The miracles of Cana and Capernaum. 

The casting out of devils. 

The walking on the water. 

The cursing of the fig-tree. 

The healing of the sick. 

The resurrection. 

And, finally, all allusions in the prophets which Christ’s life- 
realized. 


This seems to be very radical treatment of the Christen 
history, and the impression is intensified as the line of 
thought advances. He next attempts to show how the 


_ Gospels were written; maintains that there is no sanctity 


in mere words—that it is the doctrine of Christ that is. 
sacred, and not a certain number of verses and words. 
He says: “It is impossible for me to regard Christianity 
either as a pure revelation or as a simple historical mani- 
festation ; but I consider Christianity as the only doctrine 
which gives meaning to life.” He then relates his personal 
experience. After he was fifty years old the question as 
to “‘the meaning of life” forced itself upon him, and he-. 
found the answer only in the doctrine of Jesus, and he 
found it because he first discovered what is essential in 
that doctrine. He holds that the truth itself has been - 


obscured by the Epistles of Paul, by the growth of what 
he calls the ‘Christian Talmud ;” by the exaltation of 
theories about Christ into the place which belongs to his. 
teaching. The problem which he set himself to solve was 
“how to find the particular truth proclaimed by Jesus 
which made the people put him above the rest of men, 
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and to look upon him as God for eighteen hundred years.” 
The essential point, he maintains, is not to prove that 
Jesus was or was not God, or that his doctrine was or was 
not divine, any more than to prove that he was or was 
not a Roman Catholic. The essential point is to under- 
_ Stand in what the doctrine consists which appeared so 
high and dear to men that they have recognized, and 
do recognize, the Man who revealed it to them as a God. 
‘* My object is simply to determine clearly the doctrines 
of Jesus in their proper form, just as they have come 
down to us; that -is to say, as we see them in the words 
and deeds reported to us as being the words and deeds of 
Jesus.” 

With the object and spirit of Count Tolstoi all reverent 
Christians must be in hearty agreement. Most of them 
will readily grant that the important truth is, not. what is 
said about the Master, but what the Master taught.. The 
essential thing about a telescope is, not how it is constructed, 
whence it came, or the material of which it is made, but 
whether it reveals to observers the depths of the stellar 
universe ; and the essential thing about Jesus is, not who 
he was or whence he came, but whether he so reveals the 
divine and the eternal as to satisfy the struggling and 
sometimes despairing hearts of men in their quest for truth. 
Count Tolstoi has done a real service in thus focusing the 
thought of the Christian world on “the doctrine of Jesus” 


as all that men need to live by; but it seems to us that 


he is mistaken in some of his conclusions. In the first 
place, there is no real contradiction between the teaching 
of Paul and the teaching of Jesus. There is in the writing 
of the former the coloring which belongs to the personality 
of the man, but all that is essential in the doctrine of Jesus 
is reproduced in that of Paul. ‘The Count seems to us to 
have been unable to separate Paul’s own teaching from the 
theological doctrines which have been read into it by many 
writers, beginning with Augustine. In the next place, he 
forgets the value of the Epistles as sources of Christian 
doctrine, for some of the Epistles are older than the Gos- 
pels, and must be taken into account in the answer given 
to his question. In the next place, he does not give suf- 
ficient emphasis to the fact that the doctrine of Jesus was 
not all taught in words. His life emphasized his teach- 
ing, and the teaching itself would have far less force if 
there were not behind it the magnificent manhood of the 
Man who went about doing good, who healed diseases, and 
who did not shrink from the cross. No words condense 
more of the doctrine of Jesus than “not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister.” But those words require the 


cross to bring out their meaning. He said, “Love one 


another as I have loved you,” but only his death revealed 
the depths of that love. The doctrine requires for its in- 
terpretation the historic person of Jesus. We repeat, we 
are in sympathy with Tolstoi in his search for the essen- 
tial in Christianity and in his conviction that the pearl of 


great price has been needlessly and sometimes sinfully 


hidden beneath traditions and dogmas. But we do not 
agree with him in affirming that it is possible entirely to 
_Separate the teaching of Jesus from the personality of 
Jesus. Many of the positions of the author of this article 
have been taken, probably, because he is a Russian and 
lives in the midst of the narrowness of the Eastern Church, 
and would never have been taken had he lived where 
thought is as free as in England and America. Chris- 
tianity has suffered much from those who have tried to ex- 
plain it and adjust it to their own philosophical systems ; 
but it has always been convincing and satisfying in pro- 
portion as behind all the words of Jesus there has shone 
clear and true the lineaments of the One by whom those 
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words were spoken. The doctrine of Jesus is essential 
Christianity; but the doctrine requires the life for its in- 


terpretation. 


The Young Man and the Church 


Our readers will remember a widely copied and com- 
mented on article by Mr. Edward W. Bok in the January 
number of the “‘ Cosmopolitan,” on “The Young Man and 
the Church.” The article was refreshing and vigorous, 
but it seemed to us to put the fault of the supposed non- 
attendance of young men at church too exclusively on the 
ministers, and to attribute to the non-attending young man 
a degree of moral earnestness which we are sure is, in that 
class, the exception rather than the rule. Mr. Iglehart, in 
the “‘ Methodist Review,” takes up Mr. Bok’s article and 
the problem which it discusses, and treats it from another, 
perhaps we should say the ministerial, point of view. He 
points out various causes that draw men away from church, 
such as the tendency to make a holiday of Sunday, the 
social recreations and attractions of that day, the Sunday 
newspaper, and the open saloon. The most valuable part 
of his article, however, is his contention ‘that the phenom- 
enon for which Mr. Bok undertakes to account does not 
exist; that, in fact, more young men are attending church 
to-day than ever attended it before. He cites statistics to 
prove that the growth in church communicants has been 


greater than the growth of population in this country; this 


despite the enormous accretion to our numbers through 
immigration. This dees not bear directly on the ques- 
tion whether young men go to church or not, but his 
statements respecting modern young men’s organizations 
do bear very directly on this question. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association numbers 230,000. The Broth- 
erhood of St. Andrew numbers 12,000. The number 
of young men between the ages of eighteen and 
thirty-five in the Christian Endeavor Societies is about 
750,000. The number of young men between the same 
ages in the Epworth League is at least 400,000. Mr. 
Iglehart also cites the testimony of men who have special 
facilities for getting accurate information on this gexeral 
subject. The chaplain of Columbia College affirms: 
‘‘There is a better religious outlook for the colleges of 
America than ever before. The students have clearer 
views of truth and intenser spiritual zeal than a generation 
ago.” A prominent graduate of Harvard says: “The 
religious life of the colleges is more hopeful than ever. 
There is a marked improvement at Harvard. There is in- 
creased desire for correct life, for benevolent activity, and 
for religious service.” A graduate of Yale bears similar 
witness: ‘“‘ The students of Yale have better manners, bet- 
ter morals, better religion, than ever before in the history 
of the college.”” Similar evidence might be adduced from 
many other sources, and from a wide examination of the 
social condition of young men of the time. 

No doubt a great many young men do not go to church ; 


no doubt the ministers are often to blame; no doubt they 


do well to give heed to the suggestions of such a student 
of life as Mr. Bok, and to consider what they can do to 
make the church services attractive by making them useful 
to young men ; but also, no doubt, they will undertake this 


- necessary duty with better chance of success if they recog- 


nize the fact that the time and the conditions are favorable, 
and that young men are more accessible to the highest 
religious influences than ever before in the history of the 
American Church. This our observation leads us to 
believe is the fact. 


‘ 
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The Liquor 


-]T is not easy to make clear to American 
readers the peculiar position of the drink 
interest in English politics, and the enor- 
mous effect it has had upon the general 
election, without some sketch of the legal 
and economic position of the trade. No 
industry in England during the last fifty 
years has undergone greater change than that of brewing 
and retailing beer. The change is as complete and as far- 
reaching in its effects as that which in the closing days of 
the last century came over the cotton and woolen indus- 
tries, when the weaving of cotton and woolen cloths 
ceased to be a cottage industry and the era of great fac- 
tories began. 

Until twenty-five or thirty years ago brewing in England 
was still largely a home industry, in the sense that much 
of the beer consumed was brewed where it was retailed. 
There were great breweries in London and the other large 
centers of population a century ago. Brewing on a large 
scale, as everybody who has read Boswell knows, has been 
a most lucrative business since the days when Dr. Johnson 
busied himself with the affairs of the Thrales. But at the 
time Johnson expressed his marvel at the wealth made at 
the famous Southwark brewery, and for many years after- 
wards, the big breweries could be counted on the fingers of 
one’s hands, and home-brewed beer was the staple drink 
at the country inns. In provincial England, where there 
were larger brewing establishments they were generally in 
the hands of the younger sons of the landed gentry ; for 
brewing and distilling have always been regarded as genteel 
trades, in which members of county families might engage 
without losing caste, as they would have done had they 
gone into other departments of trade. Brewing ranked as 
an occupation for gentlemen, and thirty years ago there 
were gentlemen brewers, just as to-day there are still in 
some parts of England men who are described as gentle- 
men farmers. Usually the breweries managed by these 
men were small affairs, employing on an average less than 
a score of men each, and earning their revenues by supply- 
ing families who bought by the barrel, and the smaller 
inns and beer-houses, whose owners found it more expedi- 
ent to buy from the breweries than to carry on small brew- 
houses of their own. 

Gradually, however, a change came over the trade, and 
a change which, in every respect except as regards profit 
for brewing concerns, has been a change for the worse. 
When the larger breweries increased in number, and com- 


petition for trade became keener, the brewing concerns ° 


began to buy up public-houses and to replace the old- 
fashioned innkeepers by men or women who were the direct 
agents of the brewing companies. The people who occu- 
pied the inns and beer-houses thus ceased to be the re- 
sponsible owners of them, and became tenants-at-will of 
the breweries. This new departure demanded enormous 
capital, and, as a direct result of it, during the last fifteen 
years all the large brewing concerns in England have 
ceased to be family or private undertakings, and have be- 
come huge joint-stock companies, some of them capital- 
ized at as much as three or four millions sterling. 

These colossal concerns are nowadays not only brewers 
of beer and distillers of spirits, but they are also owners 
of enormous amounts of real estate, scattered all over the 
country, and they are also engaged in lending money to 
people in the trade on a scale as vast as that of some of 
the most important English banking houses. Next to the 
railway and the coal and iron interests, that of brewing 
and distilling, and retailing the products of the breweries 
and the distilleries, is the largest interest in the country. 
For one man who was engaged in the beer or spirit trade 
thirty years ago there are now a hundred or more. Since 
1880 brewery shares and debentures have been favorite 
investments in England. People have scrambled for them 
as wildly as they did a century and a half ago for govern- 
ment loans and lottery tickets; and as a consequence 
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Trade in English Politics 


By Edward Porritt 


brewery scrip is now scattered wild-cast over the land, 
and in the possession of thousands of people who would 
dread to be brought in actual and close contact with the > 
liquor trade—to retail beer or whisky over a-bar—but who 
do not regard money derived from a brewing concern and 
its associated liquor-shops with any disfavor. 

With this change in the character of the trade, and with 
the prodigious growth of the brewing interest, there has 
come a change in the character of English inns and public- 
houses. Formerly, when the occupier of an inn was its 
owner, he encouraged all sides of the innkeeping business, 
and was as glad to entertain a traveler who needed a 
supper and a bed as he was to entertain a little coterie of 
frequenters who might be expected to spend half a crown 
on beer. To-day the hostelry side of innkeeping has almost 
It is not the business which the agents of 
the brewing companies—the occupiers of what are known 
as tied public-houses—are:put into those houses to de- 
velop. They are there to sell beer—as many barrels of it 
as possible ; and if the occupier of a tied house does not 
get rid of as much beer as the brewing company with 
which he is connected thinks should be retailed or con- 
sumed at his house, he is:soon cashiered and a new occu- 


pier installed. As a result of this policy, and the fact that 


less than one in twenty of the public-houses is owned by 
those who manage it, English inns have degenerated out 
of all recognition to people who recall them as they existed 
thirty years ago, or as they are pictured by Washington 
Irving, by Dickens, and other writers on English social life. 

The social side of the English public-house as it existed 
in those days has almost gone. - Most of the inns are now 
mere drinking-shops, with little or nothing except their 
structural arrangements to differentiate them from the 
ordinary run of American bars and saloons. Changing 
social conditions, new and quicker modes of travel, and 
new ways of doing business, have freed the English inn- 
keepers from nearly all the responsibilities which attached 
to them in days gone by, when they were compelled to 
house strangers, to entertain soldiers on the march, and 
their houses were the headquarters of the stage-coaches. 
All these responsibilities are now practically gone, and to 
each of the public-houses a monopoly is given under the 
Licensing Laws, for which no direct return is made to the 
community. 

Public-house licenses are issued from year to year by 
the magistrates. Of late years, although population has 
largely increased, very few new licenses have been granted. 
I am writing in a large Lancashire town, with nearly sev- 
enty thousand people, in which a new license has not 
been granted for twenty-five years. This restriction on 
licenses is held by the magistrates to be in the interest of © 
temperance. It has, however, had less effect in diminish- 
ing drunkenness than was expected ; while, on the other 
hand, this policy has augmented the selling value of every 
public-house in the country. There have been no reforms of 
any moment in the licensing laws for thirty years. In the late 
Parliament two attempts were made to dislodge the brew- 
ing interest from the intrenchment of these old laws. One 
took the form of Sir W. Harcourt’s Local Veto Bill; and 
the other, introduced by private members of the Liberal 
party, would have broken down the tied-house system and 
upset most completely the real-estate investments made at 
such enormous outlay by the brewing companies solely in 
order to compel publicans to buy their beers and spirits, 
not in the open market, but exclusively from the owners 
of the houses at which these drinkables are retailed. 

It was these two measures, in addition to the fact that 
the Liberal party by its traditions has always been antag- 
onistic to the beer trade, which brought the Rosebery 
administration into sharp and bitter antagonism with every 
brewer, every publican, and almost every brewery and 
distillery shareholder in Great Britain. An enormously 
wealthy influence, with ramifications in every village in the 
land, was assailed. | 
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The Mad Summer of 1795 
By the Rev. James M. Whiton, Ph.D. 


Few summers during the century have been so memo- 
rable in American history. ‘There was a sharp pestilence. 
There was also a sharp spasm of political frenzy, and this 
was even more exciting than that. 

On the nineteenth of July the ship Zephyr, from Port- 
au-Prince, was moored at Old Slip, New York. A boy 
who was sick on board soon died. Thus the yellow fever 
was introduced. By the sixth of October five hundred and 
twenty-five had perished of it, out of a population of sixty 
thousand. Sixteen thousand victims in the same time 
would be the proportionate mortality to-day. Multitudes 
fled the city. The wildest tales of misery were current. 
Philadelphia proclaimed non-intercourse. It lasted nine 
weeks. But all this did not stir the popular mind so 
deeply as did the course of President Washington and the 
Senate in ratifying the treaty which John Jay had negoti- 
ated with England in the year before. — 

Ten years only had passed after the close of the war with 
England in 1783, when the two countries seemed to be on 


the verge of a second war. To this America had the grav- 


est provocations. Hundreds of American vessels had been 
seized by the British, then at war with France, for trading 
to French ports ; many merchants had been ruined, many 
seamen imprisoned. ‘The forts on our northern frontier at 
Oswego, Niagara, Detroit, and other places had not been 
given up, as stipulated in the treaty of 1783. . The bloody 
Indian war, which General Wayne had closed with victory 
in 1794, was believed to have been set on by British agents. 


Moreover, the Algerine pirates, who respected the British . 


flag alone, had recently begun depredations upon our mer- 
chantmen, and this was believed to have been machinated 
by the British Consul at Algiers to ruin our infant com- 
merce. Besides all this, a large part of our people hated 
England for the sake of France, whose help in our Revo- 
lution was remembered with passionate gratitude. Our 
French craze, on the other hand, embittered England, 
resentful as she was for our successful revolution, and feel- 
ing that upstart America deserved a drubbing. Nor did 
England lack better grounds of complaint. We, too, had 
not fulfilled our treaty obligations. Several of our States 
had prevented the collection of debts due British creditors 


’ before the Revolution. Meanwhile the two countries were 


represented by Ministers, Pinckney in London and Ham- 
mond in Philadelphia, whose temper utterly unfitted them 
to mollify the reciprocal exasperations. Warlike proceed- 
ings were moved in Congress. The people expected war. 
During the spring of 1794 New Yorkers of all classes 
worked in the fortification of Governor’s Island. At 
Marblehead three thousand men were drilling. 

In this crisis Washington again saved his country. We 
had no army, no navy. The finances were still disordered. 
Old soldiers, pauperized by paper currency, had just been 
in insurrection in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. It 
was but six years since the Constitution had barely escaped 
rejection in the State Legislatures. The people had not 
yet recovered from the Revolutionary struggle. The Na- 
tion was not yet habituated to its new institutions. War 
would have been madness. And yet it was imminent. — 

To avert it Washington took a hazardous step, but a wise 
one. Uncertain of the real disposition ot the British Gov- 
ernment, he dispatched an Envoy Extraordinary to nego- 
tiate a new treaty. His hospitable reception showed that 
England did not really desire war, but had fancied that we 
meant to join the war of France against her. 

The man selected for this delicate mission was admirably 
fitted for it in his conciliatory temper, poise of character, 
and purity: of purpose—John Jay, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. He had the advantage also of being 
persona gratain England. There the degree of Doctor of 
Laws had been conferred on him, as well as on Adams and 
Franklin, after they had concluded the treaty of peace in 
1783. And to Jay chiefly was due the credit of that treaty, 
which secured us better terms than we had expected to get. 
But the present mission was certain to involve him, as he 
foresaw, in odium. He declared that in the present temper 


entering wedge.” The merchants of Sale 
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of public sentiment no man could make a treaty, however 
advantageous, with Great Britain, without making himself 
enemies at home. But, said he, “‘ The good of my country 
demands the sacrifice.” 

On the eighth of June, 1795, re Senate met in extra 
session to consider the treaty negotiated by Jay in the year 
before. Its contents were unknown. But any treaty with 
England was abominable to Jefferson’s “‘ Democratic Re- 
publican” party (then termed “ Republicans ae 
cordial treatment in England was taken as proof that he 
had betrayed his country. He had kissed the Queen’s 
hand; “he deserved to have his lips blistered to the bone.” 
But when the treaty was made public, a storm of frenzied 
denunciation swept over the country, the like of which has 
not. been witnessed since. 

On the twenty-fourth of June the Senate, by a strict 
party vote of twenty to ten, advised the President to sign 


the treaty. The proceedings, as was the custom then, had 


all been within closed doors, and in this case a special in- 
junction of secrecy had been laid. Nevertheless, an-im- 
perfect version leaked out by hearsay, whereupon one of 
the Virginia Senators—both of whom had voted against it— 
took it on himself to give a copy to the press. News 
traveled slowly then. The treaty was four days on the 
road from New York to Boston. But wherever it arrived 
it was greeted with an outburst of fury. Ata town meet- 
ing held to consider it in New York on the eighteenth of 
July, Jay’s brother-in-law, Brockholst Livingston, was 
leader of the opposition, and Alexander Hamilton, who 
spoke in favor of it, was stoned so that the blood flowed 
down his face. At Boston, Philadelphia, Charleston, and 
other large towns, indignation meetings were addressed by 
prominent citizens. Riotous demonstrations were made 
in many places; copies of the treaty were burned; Jay was 
guillotined in effigy; the British flag was trailed in mud. 
At Petersburg, Virginia, it was declared that the Chief 
Justice was an apostate, who had stooped to offer incense 
to a tyrant, and that the Senate was a chamber of aristo- 
crats, who despised and misrepresented the people. At 
Wilmington, Delaware, it was declared that the President 
was monarchical, and deserved to be impeached. In Puri- 
tan Massachusetts the general sentiment of the Jefferson- 
ian party toward Jay received full expression in a big in- 
scription as follows: ‘“‘ Damn John Jay! Damn every one 
that won’t damn John Jay!! Damn every one that won’t 
put lights in his windows and sit up all night damning John 
Ja 1! 

Why this mad malediction of the treaty, and of every 

one who favored it? First, and chiefly, a blind hatred of 
England, fomented by an equally blind fondness for France, 
which was destined soon to cool. Then, a manifest in- 
equality between the contracting parties was recognized in 
their mutual concessions. British ships were free to any 
of our ports and rivers, but no American ships of over 
seventy tons might trade to any port inthe British provinces 
or West Indies. The frontier forts were not to be given 
up until the following year. The right of searching Ameri- 
can vessels and the impressment of American seamen, was 
not renounced. The treaty yielded, men said, “ what no 
man ought to yield but with his life.” 
_ And yet the British thought that they had conceded 
much, When war broke out in 1812 over the matters 
which had to be left unsettled in 1794, Lord Sheffield said : 
‘‘We have a complete opportunity of getting rid of that 
most impolitic treaty of 1794, when Lord Grenville was so 
perfectly duped by Jay.” The commercial advantages 
gained, Jay said, were not much, but would prove “an 
testified that 
liberty of trade with the East Indies a concession 
worth something. The advocates of the treaty argued 
that something was secured in return for whatever was 
given, and “ privileges obtained which no nation on earth 
had ever got from Great Britain before.” Considering 
the relative strength of the contending parties, fairly good 
terms had been made. Professor Sumner says that “ it 
was a masterpiece of diplomacy, considering the time and 
the circumstances of this country.” 

A great point was carried when England agreed to make 
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compensation for her unwarrantable seizures of American 
ships; she finally paid on this score $10,345,000 to our 
merchants. Another gain was a provision for the mutual 
extradition of murderers and forgers; another, in the con- 
cession to citizens of each country of the right to hold 
real estate in the other. A further gain, as well as a posi- 
tive advance in international morality, most creditable to 
American diplomacy, was the treaty compact that war 
should never justify the confiscation of debts or violation 
of contracts. Millions were thus saved to the United 
States, which happened to be the creditor nation at the 
breaking out of war in 1812. But the crowning merit of 
the treaty was that it averted a war that must have been 
ruinous and disorganizing, if not fatal, to our infant repub- 
lic, and secured a respite of seventeen years for the recov- 
ery and development of national strength before the final 
and inevitable conflict came. 

To all this, however, the party spirit of that time was 
stone-blind. While mobs howled, and orators screamed 
what was thought to be ‘good Americanism,” a flood of 

~ remonstrances and addresses poured in upon the President 
from places great and small all over the land, petitioning 
him not to sign the treaty as the Senate had advised. To 
all these, says the historian McMasters, the President 
made one reply: His custom was, when passing public 
measures, to put away all personal, local, and partial con- 
siderations ; to think of the United States as a.whole; to 
trust that sudden impressions, if wrong, would be changed 
by reflection, and to consider only the real and lasting 
good of the country. It would be well, he said, if his 
countrymen had done the same. On the contrary, every 
man considered only his own interests, or those of the 
society of which he was a member. 

Had Washington had as many imitators as eulogists 
among our public men, would not our country, so rich in 
politicians, be richer in statesmen than she is to day? 

Washington at length signed the treaty, on the fifteenth 
of August. Thereupon the party journals broke out more 
virulently, if that could be, than ever. Their farrago of 
charges, both serious and ridiculous, averred that the 
President had been guilty of contempt toward the remon- 
strances of the people. He was a political hypocrite like 
Czsar. He was as despotic as Louis XVI., or as “the 
omnipotent director of a seraglio.’” He kept himself in 
the seclusion of a monk, and at the supercilious distance 
of a tyrant. He no longer went on horseback or afoot, 
but rode in a carriage. He received visits, but returned 
none. One writer even accused him of overdrawing his 
salary. | 

But “calumny is seldom durable ; it will in time lead to 
truth.”” So said Jay in view of the storm, and so it soon 
proved. The cyclone quickly passed. The Nation was 
held steady by its confidence in Washington. Jay’s popu- 
larity suffered only temporary interruption. When March 
came in 1796, the Legislatures of eight out of fifteen 
States had adopted resolutions in favor of the treaty. In 
January, 1796, the Legislature of New York (of which 
State Jay had been chosen Governor during his absence in 
England) declared that Jay, in the discharge of his varied 
arduous and important trusts, had invariably given evi- 
dence of his “ability, integrity, and patriotism.” The 
word “ invariably ” was inserted by a vote of nearly two to 
one. 

Much more recent, if none so striking, instances might 
be cited of that rancorous party spirit which, though in 
less degree, is still scandalous to our country. The carni- 
val of abuse and falsehood that masqueraded one hun- 
dred years ago this summer gave Washington cause 
to write, as more recent and feebler reproductions of it 
give us cause to recall, the warning of his Farewell Ad- 
dress, in September, 1796, against party spirit, as both 
our “greatest weakness” and our “worst enemy.” “It 
serves always to distract the public councils and to enfeeble 
the public administration. It agitates the community with 
false jealousies and false alarms, kindles the animosity of 
one part against another, foments occasionally riot and 
insurrection. . . . There will always be enough of it for 
every salutary purpose. There being constant danger of 
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excess, the effort ought to be, by force of public opinion, 
to mitigate and assuage it.” : 


On a Bee-Line 
By Albert R. Ledoux 


I have been asked to tell how to follow the wild bee. 
I think the simplest way is to describe how a boy of my 
acquaintance: served his apprenticeship—can it be pos- 
sible ?—-yes, ah me! it was thirty years ago! 


The Line. Uncle Ben Lancaster—everybody’s “ Uncle 
Ben ”—had been over the night before and obtained a 
glad assent to his proposition for the morrow. ‘Meet me 
at Farguson’s hut on t’other side of Butter Hill before the 
dew is gone. We want ter ketch the fust bee. I’ll be 
thar before you be.”” The boy knew the old man’s ways, 
and that Ze would be at the rendezvous by sunrise, though | 
nine o’clock would have been early enough for their pur- 
pose. He was too excited to sleep much, and it was still 
dark when he left his father’s door. 

Down the hill, past the spring, where Idlewild stream 
heads ; by the Clove Road, and over the “ Passage ;” the 
flank of Storm King turned, and then the ascent toward 
that promontory where stood—and still stands—the ruin 
of Ferguson’s hut. Who knows who Ferguson was, and 
why he lived in this inaccessible place ? 

As the boy turned toward the east the sun came over 
Crow’s Nest Mountain. There stood Uncle Ben—hatless, 
his long white hair stirring in the rising breeze, his kind 
old face upturned to greet the god of day. Ona limb 
near by a song-sparrow added his vocal thanksgiving for 
the beneficent light. How many men of Uncle Ben’s class, 
mountaineers though they be, would get up and walk — 
three miles to see the sun rise over a particular stretch of 
river and mountain and valley? As he turned to greet his 


companion his face shone, his eye was moist. 


“Wall, boy, you here? You’d orter be in bed. How’d 
ye know I’d be here this time er day? Yes, the ole man 
loves ter see the sun rise here, fur thar hain’t no housen in 
sight; only the river and the mountings. Down thar, that’s 
Cherry Gardin, whar folks lived when I was a boy, and 
yonder's whar my grandfather was buried. No one lives 


In the Clove now. Thar’s whar I runned away an’ larned 


to chaw tobacker by trying to pizen a pilot-snake by 


tobacker-juice. Thar’s whar the parson from Buttermilk 


Falls killed the big copperhead and said he’d slain the 
sarpint at last. An’ thar’s whar ole Tamar shantied one 
winter, an’ we had to carry grub in to her an’ shove] her 
out—that was in ’57, the big snow-storm. Thar’s whar 
the last bar was shot in these parts.”’ 

The writer can hardly restrain his pen: Uncle Ben’s 
reminiscences were so full of interest, quaint humor, and 
pathos. I wonder if The Outlook’s readers would like to 
hear some of them some other time? Well, perhaps I 
will—but now to our text! 

Uncle Ben had a pail with him. From it he took two 
cups, and two wooden covers cut from a shingle, and put 
a bit of honeycomb in the cups, with a spray of goldenrod 
‘‘fur the bee to stand on, so’s he won’t git daubed.” 

‘“‘ Now, boy, watch that thar patch of posies; we must. 
ketch the fust bee.’’ Uncle Ben cut a hickory stick, split 
the top into four quarters so that the cup would be held 
in it, and set it up on the point of rock that juts out into 
the valley. ‘ Here’sa bee, Uncle Ben.” ‘No, boy, that’s 
a yaller-jacket ;’’ and Uncle Ben pinched him off the flower 
with his fingers, unmindful of the sting. ‘ No, that thar’s 
not a honey-bee; that’s a June bee.”’ He meant what 
wiser men call a drone; but “‘ June bee”’ he is for all our 
native bee-hunters. How too much science spoils for us, 
ofttimes, the wood and air and sea! Yes, “the letter kill- 
eth ” very often outside of Presbytery as well as within. 

On a nodding goldenrod at last a honey-bee stands feed- 
ing. There is no mistake this time. She isa worker, and 
after honey nectar. She is not after pollen to masticate 
and form “bread ;” there are no yellow balls impaled upon 
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the bristles of the thigh. Uncle Ben holds the cup below 
her with the left hand, approaches the cover over her until 
she is between cup and cover, yet neither his shadow nor 
the cover’s has fallen on the bee to affright and warn her. 
By a dexterous tap she is imprisoned in the cup, and right 
angrily does she buzz in her prison! But already she has 
scented the honey ; her buzz ceases. Uncle Ben peers in 
and sees her at work; her proboscis is deep in a cell, and 
as she draws in the welcome ready-made honey her whole 
body quivers with the effort; or is it excitement? They 
have set the cup upon the stick, seated themselves, and 
await her flitting. Soon she crawls up to the edge of the 
cup, and off she goes. The boy has lost her already, but 
Uncle Ben, flat upon his back, is describing widening cir- 
cles with his index-finger in the air, while he says: “I see 
him yit, I see him 
yit, I see him yit! 
Thar! he made 
five circles and 
then flew straight 
toward that thar 
pepperage — the 
redone—yonder. 
That’s a good 
line. Now time 
him.” Then the 
boy tried his 
hand, and by and 
by he caught a 
_ bee, and he flew 
only to alight on 
a bush near by. 
“He’s_ daubed. 
He'll clean him- 
self and fly by 
and by. He’s 
got some honey 
on his wings.” 
Then they sat 
and watched and 
waited, warmed 
by the half-sad 
light of the 
September sun, 
drinking in the 
beauty of the 
Hudson’s fairest 
valley, while 
Uncle Ben told Le 
the boy the hab- | Wi, 
its of the wisest 
of all God’s lowly 
creatures, 
“Your daddy 
don’t hunt bees, 
but he read me 
about them, an’ 
I hain’t one of them what despises book-larnin’, He 
said the bees can’t hear nothing, and know one another 
by their smell. I don’t know how that is, but I know’d a 
man who kep’ bees, an’-he said that if you mixed two 
swarms they’d fight unless you sprinkled them with pepper- 
mint or some other strong-smellin’ stuff. I know they kin 
see powerful, and smell honey a desprit ways off, anyhow. 
Your daddy read how, when they fly, they hooks their four 
wings together in pairs—on each side, by little hooks on 
the edges, so the two pair become fairly one pair. And 
then thar’s mason-bees and carpenter-bees, who make mud 
houses or bore holes in wood; and your daddy said the 


bees is all hatched from eggs laid by the queen, an’ she 


nore thousands of eggs in a day. But thar’s our bee 
ack !” 7 
The boy could hear and see her darting around and 
about the cup on the stick. Around and around she flew, 
and finally alighted, and at once began to feed. ‘ Fifteen 
minutes, you say? The tree hain’t so desprit fur off, if 
that’s all the time he’s been gone.”’ “Do they never fail 
tocome back, Uncle Ben?” “No, not unless it’s too near 
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brown streaks on their abdomens. 
become too crowded, and they “ swarm.” 
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Uncle Ben Peers In 


spread out a very tempting lunch. 
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dark, or a shower comes up, or it thunders. An’ thar’s his 
mate; they generally brings another bee back when they 
comes.” The two bees soon filled themselves, and this 
time there was no preliminary circling, but off they darted 
‘on a bee-line”’ for their tree. Uncle Ben said it was not 
over a mile or two away; that they were Italian bees, not 
the little native “black fellers.” They had yellowish- 
Every June the hives 
The colony 
divides; one remains loyal to home and queen, the other 
half emigrate, following another leader, and if undisturbed 
take up their new abode in some hollow tree-trunk, already 
found and prepared by faithful scouts. | 

Now the cups are replaced in the pail, and the pail hung 
on the stick. Soon a half-dozen bees are coming and 
going, and the 
line is well deter- 
mined: straight 
toward that red- 
leaved pepper- 
age. Then, when 
four or five bees 
are within, 
Uncle Ben claps 
the cover on the 


Fil “What is that 
for? Aren’t we 


going to follow 
the line, Uncle 
Ben?” * Not 
yet; we don’t 
want ter climb 
down that thar 
clift unless we 
have ter. Come 
ahead; we'll git a 
crgss-lineto’em.,” 
Back along the 
mountain-side 
they _ hurried; 
past the hawk- 
tree; past the 
“house rock;” 
past where John 
Losey treed the 
wild-cat, _until 
they reached and 
ascended Walnut 
Ridge. Then the 
pail was hung 
on a limb, some 
honeycomb 
spread about on 
stumps, and the 
prisoners re-. 
leased. Around and around they flew, and not one fair line 
did the watchers get. But in less than half an hour “ Bee 
back!” cried Uncle Ben, and soon a line was established 
as before. But this time the line was at almost right 
angles with the first, and Uncle Ben said they crossed 
on the hill near the Burnt Chestnut Road. “Let’s leave 
‘em to work, and sarch a while.” So along the ridge 
they walked, past the old threshing-floor, abandoned for 
fifty years—unused since Uncle Harry Christian was a 
boy—down through the pepperage swamp,.and up to the 
Burnt Chestnut Road. Here they separated, and each 
looked up the big trees in his particular route. ‘“ Sarch 
"em well, boy. Hammer on ’em, and then listen to see 
if you hear bees roar inside.”’ After a steep climb the boy 
heard Uncle Ben calling, and hurried to him in hopes he 
had found the tree. He was seated on a rock, and had 
‘We may as well eat, 
boy; this is a good place.” 
Half-way through a wedge of Aunt Jane’s pie, the boy 
started. ‘I’m sure there are bees somewhere near; I 
hear them.” He looked at Uncle Ben; he was shaking 
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with silent laughter. Up he jumped, and looked up and 
down and about. There was an oak below, the top level 
with their faces. In and out of a knot-hole the bees were 
darting, a busy multitude. The tree wasfound, and Uncle 
Ben, who first discovered it, had chosen its =r for 
luncheon to have a joke on his comrade. 


Taking it up. It was a November morning. The tardy 
frost had killed the asters at last, and Uncle Ben said the 
time had come to “take up” the bee-tree. They might 
have done it when they found it, but there were now nearly 
two months’ more winnings in it than in September. The 
boy has become a host, for Uncle Ben has invited his 
schoolmates, and here they are, 

One carries the “ bee-face”’ carefully—a wire-gauze, oval 
dish-cover, with a veil of muslin to fall over the head and 
shoulders. You can see and breathe in it, but not get 
stung. Buckskin gloves for the hands, trousers tucked in 
boot-tops, and one is safe from the most vicious sting. 
Uncle Ben would scorn any such protection. His only 
concession is to roll down his sleeves and put on his hat 
as he chops with practiced arm at the butt. 

Over falls the hollow oak, laid gently among some sap- 
lings that let it down without smashing it into splinters. 
The tree is hardly horizontal before Uncle Ben has plugged 
with leaves the doorway of the swarm. The late-comers 
grow in numbers. Up in the air where the tree-top used 
to be is a whirling, excited mass of bees; their humming 
can be heard a long way. Imprisoned within the hive are 
many more, and their united expostulation makes a dull, 
deadened roar. 

From his pocket Uncle Ben takes out a pair of over- 
grown sulphur matches, the heads as large as an Italian 
chestnut, and made by winding a rag about a stick’s end 
and saturating it with melted brimstone. A hole is cut in 
the tree above the bees’ main doorway, the leaves removed 
from the latter, and the burning matches inserted. The 
smoke draws through, and the bees are dead. Cruel? 
Oh, no; if robbed of their winter store so late in the fall 
they would starve—a much more painful and lingering 
taking off. 

And now the boys can gather and watch the “ blocking 
out.” The store is exposed. Long, narrow combs full of 
golden honey, yellow with the color, spicy with the aroma 
of my favorite flower, the autumn goldenrod. I know not 
how many pounds this tree yielded—perhaps twenty, per- 
haps sixty. But no honey was ever richer, sweeter. 

On the way home they crossed a piece of big timber, 
‘6a likely place for bee-trees.” The boys were eager to 
find another tree. But there were no flowers at all. 
“ We'll try em,” said Uncle Ben, “anyhow; we’ll burn for 
’em.’ 

On a big rock a fire was made and flat stones heated in 
it. When hot, pieces of honeycomb were placed on the 
stones. They melted and distilled, and the air was filled 
with a delectable odor. It floated away on the breeze, 
and was wafted through the timber. Pails were opened 
and honey exposed, and all hands watched and waited. 
Sure enough! Sailing up the wind, head on, came a bee 
—then another. They circle around, settle on the comb, 
and fill their little bodies with honey. Off they fly, and 
now, with a line established, the second tree is found. In 
this one the bees enter near the ground, so there is no 
chopping down to be done. There are no matches left, so 
the tree has to be fought for. But when once the ax cuts 
through and the honey is broken, the bees give up the 
fight, and gorge themselves on the store they were just 
now defending. 

A full bee never stings if she can help it—apiarists 
know this. Any sudden fright will make them eat their 
honey; and when a swarm is to be handled, a few puffs of 
tobacco-smoke, or even dust, into their doorway, will set 
them preying upon what they would otherwise give their 
lives to defend; and once full they are harmless. 


The writer still follows the bee in the Highlands of the 
Hudson. There are still, thank God, unbroken reaches of 
forest, and fewer houses in the Clove and Canaan Hol- 
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low and the Aleck Meadows than there were in 1865. But 
there is more of civilization on the margin of my charmed 
circle of mountain and forest. There is a cheerful club- 
house—the Storm King—a carriage-road to West Point, 
and easier access from the great city. 

Uncle Ben is gone.. He rests beneath the shadow of 
Whitehorse Mountain. But health that waits on exercise 
abounds, the springs are as clear and cool and sweet, and 
the hemlocks as dark and shadowy in the glen. The 
goldenrod still wooes the vagrant bee, her honey is still as- 
sweet, and I fancy it is the same song-sparrow that sings 
to me by Ferguson’s hut—the same gentle invitation to. 
turn to Mother Nature and find, as he has done, 


Sweet, sweet, sweet, very merry cheer. , 


* 


Hints to Readers 


A club of young ladies who have been reading English his- 
tory the past winter, taking Green’s “ History of the English 
People ” for a general history, then following the course pre- 
scribed by The Outlook in January for supplementary reading, | 
would be most grateful if you can suggest a similar course for 
French history. L. M. T. B. 


General Histories. 

Creighton (Louise), ‘‘ A First History of France.” 

Yonge (Charlotte M.), ‘‘A History of France.”’ 

Kitchin (Dean), ‘‘ History of France.’’ 

Lacombe (Paul), “ Histoire du Peuple Frangais’’ (or translation). 

Duruy (Victor), ‘‘ Histoire de France.’’ 

To 1483. 

Michelet (Jules), ‘‘ Histoire de France ” (or translation). 

Froissart (Jean), Chronicles (or translation). 

Gower (Lord Ronald), “ Joan of Arc.” 

Willert (P. F.), “ The Reign of Louis XI.” 

Hugo (Victor), ‘“‘ Notre Dame de Paris.” 

Scott (Sir Walter), Quentin Durward.” 

1483-1789. 

Guizot (F. P. G.), ‘ Histoire de France,” “ Histoire de la Civilisation en 
France’ (or translations). 

Masson (Gustave), “‘ The Story of Medieval France,” “ Richelieu.” 

Larchey (L.), “ Bayard. the Good Chevalier.” 

Weyman (Stanley J.), ‘‘ House of the Wolf,” “‘A Gentleman of France,”’ 
** Under the Red Robe.”’’ 

Dumas (Alexandre), “La Reine ‘*Les Quarante-Cing,” ‘La 
Dame de Monsoreau,” ‘Les Trois Mousquetaires,” ‘‘Vingt Ans Aprés,’’ 
** Le Vicomte de Bragelonne”’ (or translations). 

Martin (Henri), Histoire de France” (or translation). 

Willert, (P. F.), ‘“‘ Henry of Navarre.”’ 

Tulloch (Principal), ‘* Pascal.” 

Ohphant and Tarver, ** Moliére.”’ 

Taine (Hippolyte Adolphe), “ L’Ancien Régime”’ (or translation). 

Tocqueville (Alexis de). La Société en France” (or translation). 

Morley (John), *‘ Rousseau,” Voltaire.”’ 

Revolution. 
See The Outlook for March 23, 1895. 
Nineteenth Century. 

Thiers (Louis Adolphe), Histoire du Consulat,” ‘Histoire de l’Empire ”’ 
(or translations). 

Browning (Oscar), ‘‘ Modern France.” 

Latimer (Mrs. Elizabeth Wormeley), ‘* France in the Nineteenth Century.”’ 

Taine (Hippolyte Adolphe), “‘ Le Régime Moderne”’ (or translation). 

Seeley (Sir John), ‘‘ Napoleon I.’’ 

Lanfrey (P.), “‘ History of Napoleon.” 

Hugo (Victor), Les Misérables,” Choses Vues,’’ Histoire d’un Crime” 
(or translations). 

Smith (Barnett), “ Life of Victor Hugo. dd 

Dumas (Alexandre), ‘*‘ Monte Cristo.”’ 

Erckmann-Chatrian, ** Histoire d’un Conscrit d’1813,” ‘‘ Waterloo,” ** Histoire 
du Plébiscite’’ (or translations). 

Oliphant (Mrs.), ‘‘ Memoirs of the Comte de Montalembert.”’ 

Vandam (A. D.), “‘ An Englishman in Paris.”’ 

Daudet (Alphonse), ‘‘ Trente Ans de Paris,” ‘“‘Souvenirs d’un Homme de 
Lettres,”’ “‘ Contes du Lundi”’ (or translations). 

Ollivier (Emile), ‘‘ L’Empire Libéral’’ (or translation). 

Moltke (Field-Marshal Helmuth von), ‘‘Der deutsch-franzésische Krieg, 
1870-71” (or translation). 

Marzials (F. T.), *‘ Life of Gambetta.”’ 

Espinasse (F.), ‘* Life of Renan.’’ 


We want a list of dictionaries of quotations and phrases. Will 
you oblige us? W. J. 


Bartlett (J. R.), Familiar Quotations.” 

Wheeler (W. A.), “ Familiar Quotations,” ‘‘ Noted Names in Fiction.” 
Brewer (E. C.), ‘‘ The Reader’s Handbook.” 

Allibone (S. A.), ‘* Poetical Quotations,” “*‘ Prose Quotations.”’ 
King (W. F. H.), ** Classical and Foreign Quotations.”’ 

Christy (Robert), ‘‘ Proverbs and Phrases of all Nations.”’ 

Ward (A. L.), ** Prose Quotations,’’ “‘ Quotations from the Peets.”’ 
Hoyt and Ward, Cyclopedia of Quotations.” 
Miles (A. H.), ‘‘ One Thousand and One Anecdotes.” 

Wood (James), “‘ Dictionary of Quotations.”’ 

“ Thoughts for the Occasion.”’ (Published by E. B. Treat.) - 
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The Educated Ideal 
By Florence Howe Fall 


The ancient Greeks, the most beautiful nation that ever 
lived upon this earth, at all events the nation that best 
understood and most faithfully obeyed the laws of beauty, 
passionately loved and admired our common mother, Dame 
Nature. They were wise enough to see that no creation 
of man’s can possibly be as beautiful as what God has 
made. They did not, as we do, know the true God— 
although, as St. Paul tells us, they ignorantly worshiped 
him, under the name of the Unknown God. But they 
knew a great deal about God’s world, and they worshiped 
it, because it was so beautiful. They saw that the human 
body, containing as it does the human mind and soul, was 
the most wonderful work of the Creator, and, instead of 
trying to improve upon this noblest handiwork of the 
‘Almighty by poor human devices, they were content to 
leave it as it came from the divine hands, and to develop 
and improve it, according to the laws of its growth. 

The world is wiser now. We know that a sound mind 
must have a sound body to dwell in. We know that it is 
wrong toinjure the body. But a remnant of the old super- 
stition (which the early Christians no doubt learned from 
savage nations) still lingers in the French proverb, “ /7 faut 
souffrir pour étre belle.” We have studied the status of 
the ancient Greeks sufficiently to understand that they 
were right in their unbounded admiration of nature, and to 
see that art cannot in any way improve upon “the human 
form divine.” Nevertheless, in practice, we are apt to 
forget this lesson, and we are especially apt to forget one 
of the most important laws of beauty, namely, the Law of 
Proportion. Thus, a lady said not long ago toa friend, “I 
have grown so much stouter than I was two years ago— 
not around my waist, of course, but everywhere else!”’ 
She apparently did not understand that the size of the 
waist must bear a direct proportion to that of the rest of 
the body, and that a waist which would be of the proper 
size for a girl who weighed one hundred pounds would 
be a deformity when that same girl grew to womanhood 
and added fifty pounds to her weight. 

One of the commonest forms of “ suffering in order to 
- be beautiful” is that arising from inadequately clothing 
the body because fashion bids us do so, and of over-pro- 
tecting one part of the person simply because it is “the 
latest style” to do this. 

How it makes me shudder, on an intensely cold, windy 
day, to see a young girl with no outside coat of any sort, 
nothing to keep her warm save a fur cape which leaves 
half the arms exposed, with no better protection than the 
dress sleeve, and allows the cold to blow in between the 


waist and thearms! As if to heighten the absurd effect of 


this singular substitute for a jacket, the fur collar some- 
times reaches half-way up the back of the head, where it is 
not needed, and rolls away in front, leaving the neck ex- 
posed, just where protection zs needed. With regard to 
exposing the throat in front while a high collar covers the 
neck behind and at the sides, the objection to this style of 
dressing, as an eminent physician has said, is that the 
neck becomes overheated, and perspiration is induced on 
the portions covered by the fur. When the head is turned, 
the warm part of the neck is exposed through the opening 
in front, perspiration is suddenly checked, and one is'liable 
to take a severe cold. Many persons claim that it is 
wholesome to expose the neck to a certain degree, and to 
abstain from wearing furs and scarfs around the throat. 
But sudden changes from one style of dress to another are 
apt to be dangerous. | 

One of the most fashionable forms of suffering “ in order 
to be beautiful ” is that of wearing the little spotted wash 
veils, which are so injurious to the eyes. It is so delightful 
to feel the fresh, cold, bracing air blowing upon one’s cheeks, 
and the bloom which it brings is so becoming to all, and 
especially to girls, with their fresh young faces, that I often 
wonder why some of “our girls” stifle and deform them- 
selves under these ugly little morséls of lace; 


Whatever impedes a woman’s freedom and grace of. 
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movement is certainly ugly, because it takes away one of 
the most important parts of beauty—the beauty of motion. 


_ Dressmakers think very little about this, and therefore 


we must remember to think for them, and not allow them 
to overweight us here and to pinch us there, in accordance 
with some fashion-plate image which they have in their 
minds. I suppose that the average dressmaker admires 
most a woman who never raises her arms, and who moves 
as slowly as possible, in order not to disarrange the various 
folds of her dress. A good French dressmaker is wiser 
than this. A fashionable lady of my acquaintance, whose 
clothes are all imported from Paris, boasts that she can 
clap her hands above her head in any of her dresses, and 
could do so even during the reign of those horrible tight 
sleeves from which we have recently been freed. 

Very heavy skirts are very unwholesome, on account of 


- their weight, and make a woman’s walk less graceful ; for 


this reason a heavy material should never be made up in 
kilt fashion, or with large plaits, but very plainly. The 
very narrow skirts, tightly tied back, are not only very 
cramping, but positively dangerous, since they prevent all 
free motion. Very elaborate bead trimmings—such as 
capes or panels—are often very heavy, while affording no 
warmth ; they are also very expensive, and seldom remain 
long in fashion. 

Of course a woman cannot walk gracefully in tight 
shoes, and yet how many women continue to try the experi- 
ment of wearing a No. 4 shoe on a No. 5 foot! Young 
girls sometimes do not realize that as they grow taller and 
larger their feet must increase in size, and that they must, 
therefore, wear larger shoes. 

I wish that I could think that we had forever bidden 


adieu to tight-lacing. But it is an insidious evil, which is 


always liable to creep back among us, and which must be 
frequently combated by all who love to see a woman look 
at once beautiful and healthy, as the great artist Nature 
made her. Our bodies were made to give us pain, not in 
order that we might suffer, but that we might know when 
we are violating the laws of health, and to warn us that 
something is wrong with us, so that we may remedy the 
evil before it is too late. If we suffered no pain, we 
should not know when our systems were out of order; we 
should die without knowing that we were hurt. When- 
ever anything causes us suffering, therefore, we should at 
once look upon it with suspicion. It may sometimes be 
necessary for us to suffer. If our health has become im- 
paired, we may be obliged to suffer, in the process of having 
it restored, to avoid the still greater evil of losing it alto- 


gether. 
% 
She Laughed with Those who Laugh 


The road was smooth, and therefore a favorite road for 
bicyclers. 

At the corner of the lane stood a little tumble-down 
house overflowing with children. Jolly, healthy, and so 
quick as to surprise you; and so homely and ragged 
as to be picturesque. This Sunday morning one homely 
child sat on the fence. The first thing to attract your 
attention were the very thin legs and feet, with toes clutched 
under the second rail of the fence to hold this small per- 
son, whose hands rested lightly on the top rail. Big blue 
eyes shone out from the thin and not overclean face. She . 
sat immovable, looking into space. Her face brightened. 
Two bicycle-riders appeared. Onthey came; great strong 
men, with their faces aglow with exercise, , The taller was 
ahead. Just as he passed the little figure on the fence, 
which he had not noticed, he called back over his shoulder 
to his friend, ‘“‘ My legs are not a bit tired !” 

A sweet childish voice responded from the fence, ‘ I’m 

so glad 
_ The expression of her face and figure gave positive 
evidence of her warm, cordial interest in all that affected 
her fellow-travelers; she was not restrained by conven- 
tionality. It was literally, Out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh. 


“ 
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The Reading Habit 


One of the many advantages of the summer vacation is 
the freedom that comes from the thousand demands of life 
in the winter. Mothers and children have more liberty, 
and grow to know each other better in the free life of the 
summer. Reading aloud becomes a regular part of the 
programme. ‘What to read?” is a question that con- 
sumes much time and is rarely answered satisfactorily. 
There is one thing that can be said with emphasis: ‘“ See 
to it that the children listen and understand, if what you 
read be but a rhyme of four lines.”’ If it is worth reading, 
it is worth listening te, and worth remembering. The 
habit of inattention is easily acquired, and one of the most 
fatal habits of the mind. It deceives the victims and the 
observers. A child loves to have some one read aloud, 
and one after the other of the family, with a more or less 
definite idea that the child’s mind is being improved, reads 
aloud hour after hour. How often does the child ask a 
question? or how many of its servitors ever think to ask 
the child to put into its own language the story, the 
poem, the descriptive article, to which he has listened? 
Look at the opportunity such a demand would give the 
child to learn how to express himself. It is cruel to indulge 
a child to its own undoing. 

The child, if he has listened, has opinions about the 
characters in the books. The plot, the incidents, will be 
found to meet with his approval or disapproval. To read 
day after day to a growing mind, or one that should be 
growing, and not by wise drawing out build a trellis for its 
thought and language to grow on, is making a fatal mistake 
in the home opportunity for education. The how you 
read is just as important as the what you read with 
your children. It becomes the more important that care- 
ful training in the habit of reading should be formed in the 
family, when one considers the revelations of educators. 
Professor McElroy, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
says: 

Out of the thousands of young men who in the last twenty- 
two years have entered the institution to which our personal 
knowledge extends, only a few could be said to know their own 
language. . . . Their vocabulary was scarcely larger than a day- 
laborer’s ; their powers of observation were of the lowest—of a 
page of English read by them they could give nothing approach- 
ing a satisfactory account; the words had passed before them in 
marshaled array, only to leave them half-blind. 


Professor L. A. Sherman, of the University of Nebraska, 


in the “ Educational Review” for June, thus character- 
izes a common fault : 


Those of us who have taught in high-school classes know 
how generally the habit of unrealizing reading prevails. Yet 
we assume, or have hitherto assumed, that the boy or girl of 
fourteen can carry the sense in reading, and does carry it, just 
like the rest of us. When they read aloud, we note they enunci- 
ate readily and well, and give the correct stress on long book- 
words. We hence conclude that they read understandingly, and 
comprehend the sense in the authors they take in hand about as 
well as they ever will. On the contrary, evidence brought to 
light in recent years establishes beyond question that they com- 
prehend very dimly and incompletely what their eyes see and 
lips say. The world of books and the world of men are in reality 
the same, but they have not yet succeeded in bringing these 
together. Their imaginations are now more active than they 
will ever be again, but do not respond to the occasions of exer- 
cise that books give, as they respond to those in actual life with- 
out. This is the difference to be overcome. They must learn 
the ultimate message out of written words just as they get it out 
of spoken. They must learn to interpret books just as they read 
men and things in their daily walks outside. 


The future will’ show improvement, and this improve- 
ment will be due to improved methods of teaching and 
improved books, especially readers. The classics are now 


drawn on for the “ Readers,” even for beginners. This 


must develop taste. The development of taste is a lim- 
ited good. The value of the literature that a child loves 
depends, must depend, on the degree to which it arouses 
feeling. Books do not move children either for good or 
evil until the feeling responds to the sentiment. It is this 
that makes the reading-matter of children so important. 
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Little good or evil has been accomplished for a child 
until its feelings respond, Professor Sherman says: 


Literature is a thing to be understood and felt; and teachers 
in the secondary schools must so regard it. To help pupils 
understand, the reading-class should not be let off on simply 
pronouncing the words in a given exercise. After a paragraph 
is read, the pupil reading should be made to repeat its substance 
in his own terms, or some other pupil who has only listened 
should do this. Work of this sort should indeed be put far 
back into the earliest exercises in reading. It is preposterous 
that school-children should form the habit of not understanding 
what they read. The boy who comes to college should have 
learned how to gather up the sense out of a page of plain, 
common prose as quickly as he ever will. . 


«‘ Education of the sensibilities” is considered a legiti- 
mate object of education in Jutland. Schools supported 
by the Government were founded there sixty years ago. 

It is a pity that all who are concerned in the education 
of children do not appreciate the value of creating an’ 
interest in the author, the composer, the painter, the archi- 
tect, whose work is to be brought before them. Once a 
child is made to feel that the essay, the poem, the story, 
the picture, the statue, the building, is the expression of a 
man’s thought, that it represents the life of another, it is 
invested with the charm of humanity, and ceases to be a 
thing or a mass of things. This knowledge appeals to 
the imagination. Book, music, picture, statue, building, 
represents soul language, and the desire to know its mean- 
ing is born. The more vividly the personality of the 
creator is brought to them—the time in which he lived— 
the more active are the sympathies aroused and the 
stronger the impulse given to like effort. The more vital 
the thought expressed, the more the ambition is fired to | 
understand it. The barrenness of thought, the lack of 
appreciation of the beauties of nature, so painfully appar- 
ent in the vast majority of the people we meet, we say is 
due to the fact that their eyes have not been opened. But 
we find the same true of the arts, and yet from the begin- 
ning of education we seem to struggle to develop the 
mental vision to the beauty and meaning of form, of line, 
of color, of words. Literature is the most universal of the 
arts ; it lies closest to the life of the people. Books are 
the possession of all men in this country,ormay be. The 
influence of what we read is more positive than that of what 
we see; its reflex is found in our lives, unless we have 
learned to read with the eyes and not the mind, and go 
through life the victims of imperfect or perverted training. 


A Rich Sponge-Cake 
By James Buckham 


Mary Hewitt was preparing to make a sponge-cake. 
Her mother had driven into the village to attend a meet- 
ing of the South Church charity circle; her father and the 
hired man had finished grinding the knives of the mowing- | 
machine and departed for the hay-field, and her brother — 
Will was upstairs ‘counting out his money.” This was 
something which he did regularly every Saturday noon, 
for he was bookkeeper and cashier at the Willow Falls 
Spool Factory, and Saturday was pay-day. Will’s duty 
was to drive over to the bank at Boylston, at about ten 
o’clock Saturday morning, and draw enough money to pay 
off the hands when they quit work Saturday afternoon. 
As his home lay between Boylston and Willow Falls, he 
was accustomed to stop there for dinner and then drive 
over to the factory. He always counted the roll of bills 
before starting out again, to make sure that the amount 
was correct. 

On this particular day dinner had been served a little 
earlier than usual, and there was some time tospare. Will 
came downstairs with an old suit of clothes on. “Sis,” 
he said, ‘I want you to take charge of these bills for a 
few minutes, if you will. I promised father I’d mow away 
that last load of hay, so that the next could be filled in 
forward. I don’t daré to carry the money in my pocket 
for fear I’d lose it in the hay, and I don’t want to leave it 
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lying around, Just keep it in your pocket for me till I 
come in, will you ?” 

Mary nodded smilingly, and Will—with remarkable 
sagacity for a man—discovered her pocket and tucked the 
roll into it, while she held up her bare, floury arms out of 
his way. 
back as he passed out of the house. Then the girl heard 
his merry whistle die away as he crossed the road and van- 
ished in the big barn. Sor 

Mary went into the pantry, beat.up three eggs for her 
cake, and then came back and mixed the batter. As she 
was stirring it she thought she heard strange voices com- 
ing from the road. Going to the opposite window, she saw 
three rough-looking men enter the barn. All was silent 
for a few minutes, and then the girl heard a muffled shout: 

“Help! help!” 

The voice was Will’s; she was sure of that. But it was 
suddenly silenced, and she heard no more. .“‘ My God!” 
she thought. ‘‘ They have come to rob him! they will kill 
him! Oh, what shall I do?” Cold beads of sweat broke 
out on her forehead, and she began to tremble violently. 
Then the thought came to her that the money, the dreadful 
money, was in her own pocket. If the robbers only knew 
it! And yet she almost wished they did, for she would 
rather they killed her than Will. 

But her suspense did not last long; and it was a positive 
relief when she saw the three men come out of the barn, 
pushing and dragging Will withthem. They had not killed 
him, then—perhaps they wouldn’t. But they were bring- 


ing him to the house to make him show them where the 


money was. 

In an instant the brave young girl had thought of a plan 
to save the roll of bills—to hide it where even her brother 
would never think of looking for it. The thought came to 
her like a flash, and it took her but a moment to act upon 
her inspiration. 
mixed sponge-cake, she snatched the roll of money from 
her pocket, dropped it into the baking-pan, and spread the 
cake mixture over it. : 

The deed was completed none too soon. At that in- 
stant the kitchen door was rudely thrown open, and the 
robbers burst into the room. Mary Hewitt confronted them 
with a well-feigned look of surprise and alarm. 
scared, Miss,” said one of the men, gruffly, but not un- 
kindly. ‘We ain’t going to hurt you. We just want this 
young man to show us where he put that money he drew 
at the bank. Now, young feller, hustle around lively and 
bring it out, or we’ll choke the life out of you!” 

Then, with a calmness which surprised herself, Mary 
Hewitt looked the men straight in the eye and said, firmly, 
‘‘Take your hands off his throat! He doesn’t know where 
the money is: He gave it to me to take care of while he 
was out in the barn, and I’ve hid it—so there! You may 
search the house, if you wish. I will go on with my work.” 
She coolly opened the oven door and set the cake inside. 
Then shé went to the sink and began to peel some potatoes 
_-——the very picture of womanly dignity, composure, and 

self-reliance. 

The men looked at her and then at each other. They 
would have used violence upon Will, to extract from him 
‘his secret, but upon this calm, dignified, ladylike girl—no, 
they could not doit. But they would take her at her word 
and search the house, and that right thoroughly. The 
money couldn’t be far away, they reasoned—probably not 
outside the room, if her brother had handed it to her just 
before going to the barn. : 

So they hurriedly tied Will’s hands and feet and seated 
him on a chair, and then began their explorations. With 
splendid nerve Mary never turned her back, but sliced 
diligently away at the potatoes, while her alert senses told 
her everything that was going on—the rummaging of the 
clock-case, turning topsy-turvy of all the dishes, exploring 
with grimy hands the depths of the flour-barrel, and finally 
opening the oven itself to peer into its shadowy depths. 
At this juncture the girl’s heart almost stood still. She 
longed to look over her shoulder, but made no move to dis- 
close her intense anxiety. She heard, rather than saw, 
the exploring hand reach into the oven, touch the baking- 


A Family Paper 


“‘ By-by, little banker!” Will playfully called 


-the oven door shut. 


Flying across the room to her freshly — 


‘Don’t be 
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pan, and move it a little. Then there came an anguished 
‘‘Ow!” from the robber’s lips, and he jumped back with a 
muttered oath, shaking and snapping his fingers. 

‘Hello! Tommy’s burned his poor little hand!” ex- 
claimed one of the men. ‘ Why didn’t ’e take ’is apron 
to it?” And then there was a rude laugh, in which Mary, 
trembling and anxious as she was, could hardly keep from 
joining. 

“TI say, boys!” exclaimed the burned man, kicking 
‘Quit your fooling! We haven’t 
searched the girl yet. Like as not she’s got the money in 
her pocket.” 

‘‘That’s so!” exclaimed the others. But no one of 
them seemed quite willing to lay hands on the trim little 
figure at the sink. 

“‘Come, Miss, turn out your pockets !” cried the rough- 
est-looking of the men. Mary could not help stealing a 
glance at Will. She saw that he had grown very pale, and 
was regarding her with a beseeching yet hopeless look. 
She gave him a bright, reassuring glance, and, stepping to 
the table, proceeded to empty her single pocket of every- 
thing it contained. Then she turned the pocket inside 
out, and held it up with the tips of her fingers. 

_ Will that do?” she asked. 

‘“‘ S’pose it’ll have to,”’ was the sullen reply. 

The search went on for fifteen or twenty minutes longer. 
Then a team was heard approaching, and the robbers, with 
nervous timidity and apprehensiveness of men not accus- 
tomed to such business as they were in, stole out the back 
door. The moment they had left the room Mary Hewitt 
dashed to the front door, threw it open, and screamed for 


help. The approaching carriage proved to be that of the 


minister. The good old man drove into the yard, slowly 
alighted, and exclaimed : 

“Why, my dear! what is the matter ?” 

‘“‘ Matter enough, Mr. Norton !” cried Mary, in a falter- 
ing voice. ‘There are burglars in the house!” And then 


she broke down completely and began to sob. But by this 


time Will’s lusty cries for help had drawn the minister 
through the house to the kitchen, where he hastily pro- 
ceeded to cut the cords which bound the young man’s 
hands and feet. 

The would-be robbers, thoroughly frightened when they 
heard the team drive into the yard, had by this time made 
their way to the woods on the other side of the pasture, and 
did not venture to return. 3 

It was a grateful and amused, though somewhat agitated, 
little circle that surroundéd the half-baked sponge-cake, as 
Mary drew it from the oven, and exclaimed, as she ran a 
knife through the pasty mass and disclosed the roll of bills : 

Four and twenty bank-notes 
Baked in a pie ; 

When the pie was opened, 
Cook began to cry! 

And cry she did, from nervous reaction and for very 
joy. But Will says she is the dearest, bravest, cleverest 
little sister in the whole wide world. 


% 
Giving Gladness 


By Estelle M. Hart 


She was a droll little figure of a; girl, with a quaint, old 
face, that showed too early the lines of care and work, 
and her clothing betokened a poverty-stricken home. 
Evidently not much of brightness had touched her life, 
but her face always lighted up when she mentioned school 
or her teacher. | 

‘“‘ Why is it that you love your teacher so well?” she was 
asked one day. | 

Her eyes shone and her lips smiled happily as she 
replied, ‘‘ Because she’s glad to me !”’ 

What a tribute was that! What an evidence was that 
of a happy heart that radia‘ed its gladness ! 

If we cannot.bring other offerings of much value to 
the children and the poor among us, how blessed are we 
if we can bring gladness! 7 | 
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For the Little People 


Magic Keys 
By Mary F. Butts 


In a rude voice screamed little Tom— 
“ Open the door for me!” 

“Yes,” was the answer from within, - 
“ If you'll bring the proper key.” 


“If you please, mamma,” said little Tom, 
Putting down his pride: 

At mention of the gentle words 
The door flew open wide. 


. Hearts, like doors, are often locked ; 
“‘ Thank you,” and “ If you please,” 
Spoken with a pleasant smile, 
Are the magic keys. 


& 
A Story About Rain-drops 
By Emily Gould Bliss 


Ned and Grace stood at the window watch- 
ing the rain pour down outdoors, feeling very 
unhappy about it, and wishing it would stop. 
You see, their mother had said last night that 
if it was pleasant to-day they would all take 
their lunch and go out on the hills for a picnic; 
but when they awoke in the morning they 
found the sky hidden by clouds, and now the 
rain would keep them in ‘the house all day. 

Aunt Bessie came downstairs, and, when she 
saw their unhappy faces, wanted to know what 
had happened. So Grace told her of the nice 
plans and how they must now stay in the 
house all day, because of the rain. Ned said 
he didn’t see the use of so much rain, and 
Grace said “she should think the sky would 
run dry sometime.” 

“Ob,” said Auntie, “but the rain does a 
great deal of good. If you will come to the 
kitchen with me while I make a custard for 
dessert, I will tell you where it does come 
from and what it is good for. I wish you 
would take this big pan, Ned, get some water 
in it, and then set it on the stove. Now that 
will be the beginning of my story.” 

Auntie had told the children many good 
stories before, so they waited, expecting to 
hear a very good one this time, but they could 
not help wondering why Auntie wanted a pan 
of water to help tell the story. 

Presently Auntie appeared from the closet 
with a large plate. She laid it against Grace’s 
face and then against Ned’s. 

Ned and Grace rubbed their cheeks, because 
the plate felt so cold against their warm faces. 

Auntie held the plate over the pan of hot 
water, and Ned asked: “ Why do you do that, 
Auntie?” “To show you how the rain-drops 

-are made; so watch it well.” 

The plate was dry and bright when it came 
from the closet, but it was beginning to look 
dull and damp, as if it had not been wiped dry. 
Then the steam began to rise from the pan 
and settle on the plate, until it was quite wet. 

Auntie carried it to the door, calling to the 
children to “come quickly and see: her rain- 
drops.” As soon as the door was open, the 
steam that had settled on the plate suddenly 
changed to drops of water that ran across the 
plate and down on to the children’s hands as 
fast as if they had been waiting a long time 
just for the chance to get there. 

“Those are nice rain-drops; please do it 
some more,” begged Ned. 

So once more they watched the steam settle 
on the plate and made it turn to rain-drops on 
the children’s hands. 

“ Now,” said Auntie, “ I can’t tell stories and 
make custard too, so you must listen quietly 
while I tell you about the real rain that God 
makes. 

“We used a big pan to hold the water, and 
the stove to heat it, but God has all the great 
oceans, the rivers and lakes all over the world 
for water, and that makes a great deal, you 
know. You remember we were seven whole 
days going up to Seattle on the steamer, and if 
we wanted to go to China or some other far- 
away country it would take much longer; so 
there must certainly be a great deal of water in 


he 


the world. And thesun is much better than our 
stove, for it shines all over the earth, and warms 
the great wide ocean, the lakes, rivers, and all 
the water it can find; and as the water becomes 
quite warm, the steam rises from it and goes 
up into the air. At first it is very fine, thin 
steam—so fine that we seldom seeit; but more 
and more goes up, and it all gets together away 


up in the air until it looks white and thick, and. 


then we say there are clouds in the sky. 

“The clouds drift about up there until by 
and by they get into colder air, or a sharp 
wind begins to blow, and then the clouds act 
just as our steam did when we took the plate 
to the door—all the steam changes to drops 
of water, and then we hear them pattering 
down on theroofs andallabout us. You know 
yourself how the rain washes the dusty plants 
and makes their leaves and blossoms fresh and 
glossy again. 

“You know, too, how the new twigs and 
little buds come out after a rain, when the roots 
have had plenty of water to drink. 

“Think how our peas and lettuce came up 
after the last rain— and those lovely wild flowers 
that you gathered out on the hills. 

“ How could you ever get them without the 
rain ?” 

And when the children had had time to think 
about it, they decided that they were glad of 
the rain, even if they could not have a picnic 
for they could have a picnic another day, an 
they were not so sure of the rain. 


He .Succeeded 


The “ Youth’s Companion ” tells the follow- 
ing story of a tame monkey that was given a 
corked bottle with a lump of sugar inside. 
The story indicates that the animal, though un- 
able to invent, could imitate. A phrenologist 
would say that the monkey had “ perception,” 
but not “causality.” How to get at the sugar 
was a problem that bade fair to drive him 
crazy. 

Sometimes, in an impulse of disgust, he 
would throw the bottle out of his reach, and 
then be distracted until it was given back to 
him. At other times he would sit with a coun- 
tenance of intense dejection, contemplating the 
bottled sugar, and then, as if pulling himself 
together for another effort at solution, would 
sternly take up the problem afresh, and gaze 
into the bottle. 

He would tilt it one way and try to drink 
the sugar out of the neck, and then, suddenly 
reversing it, try to catch it as it fell out at the 
bottom. 

Under the impression that he could capture 
the sugar by surprise, he kept rasping his 
teeth against the glass in futile bites, and, 
warming to the pursuit of the revolving lump, 
used to tie himself into regular knots round 
the bottle. 

Fits of the most ludicrous melancholy would 
alternate with spasms of delight as a new idea 
seemed to suggest itself, followed by a fresh 
series of experiments. 

Nothing availed, however, until one day a 
light was shed upon the problem by a jar con- 
taining bananas falling from the table with a 
crash and the fruit rolling about in all direc- 
tions. His monkeyship contemplated the 
catastrophe, and reasoned upon it. 


Lifting the bottle high in his paws, he > 


brought it down upon the floor with a tremen- 
dous noise, smashing the glass into fragments, 
after which he calmly transferred the sugar 
to his mouth, and munched it with much sat- 
isfaction. 


A Faithful Friend 


A man and his horse and dog were on a 
Western prairie. In some way the man acci- 
dentally discharged his revolver and was 
wounded. He called his dog and told him to 
run the horse to a certain ranch. The dog 
showed that he understood, but did not want 
to leave his master. Finally he started, keep- 


ing the horse before him. He reached the 


ranch after dark, but roused the people by 


barking. When they saw the horse without a 
rider, they knew something serious had hap- 


pened. orses were saddled, and men fol- 
lowed the dog, who led them directly to his 
master. | 


The Friends We May Have — 


Squirrels make very attractive pets ; but they 
cannot be attractive unless they are happy. If 
you live where there are squirrels and chip- 
munks, you will soon discover how friendly 
they are. I know one family of children who 
live in a little house in the woods in summer, 
who have been so kind and tender to thelittle | 
people of the woods that they come fearlessly 
to the house. The squirrels and chipmunks 
know that in the stumps about the house they 
will find food that loving little hands have put 
there for them. They know that under the 
piazza are large bowls of water. The birds 
know that hanging in the trees are pails of 
water as soon as the spring gets low, and a 
visit to the piazza means a particularly daint 
morsel. A squirrel can be taught to play wit 
a ball oraspool. The story is told of a pet 
squirrel who would stop in the midst of a 
game of romp and disappear, to return with a 
couple of nuts which he would drop down the 
back of the neck of the lady or little girl who 
was playing with him. The family thought 
that the squirrel did this as a mark of approval, 
for he never looked for the nuts again. It is 
worth while, if. only for the amusement 
afforded, to make friends with the birds, squir- 
rels, and chipmunks about our homes in the 
woods. 


Tommy’s Confession 
I’m fond of nice stories of giants and witches 
Who live all alone by themselves ; | 
Of gnomes underground, who are guarding 
their riches ; 
And dragons, and goblins, and elves. 


I love tales of wizards with stern, bearded 


faces, 
And wands, and long robes of deep red; 
But—I wish there were not quite so many 
dark places 
To be passed when I’m going to bed. 
— St. Nicholas. 


The ‘*Evoluted”’ Coat 


If one knew the history of dress, one would 
know the history of all peoples. When you 
look at a man’s dress coat, it certainly does not 
suggest war. Yet it is said that the two buttons 
on the back are the reminders of the time 
when men wore swords. Then buttons were 
at the back of the coat to hold the sword- 
belt in place. Some students thinle that these 
buttons are the reminders of the time when 
men used to fasten up the skirts of their coats 
when riding. The thought of ceremony at- 
tached to the wearing of a dress coat is said 
to date back to the early Egyptians, when the 
kings wore a lion’s tail hanging down their 
backs. 


A Strange Mouser 


This story is told of a crow. He was 
wounded by a stray shot. The man who found 
him cared for his wounds and petted the bird 
so much that when he was well he showed no 
disposition to go away. He was very quiet 
and sober. It was discovered that he watched 
constantly at a certain crack,.where it was 
known there were many mice. One day he 
caught a mouse, and after that mice-catching 
was his only amusement. 


The Fire-Cracker 


The Fire-Cracker said, “I am really not 
A Cracker at all, but a Patriot, 
And for Freedom’s sake I am ready to die, 
When my Country calls on the Fourth of 
July!” 
—Little Men and Women. 
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Children of God 
A Sermon by Lyman Abbott? 


_But the father said to his servants, Bring forth the best robe, and put it on 
him ; and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet: and bring hither the 
fatted calf, and kill it ; and let us eat and be merry: for this my son was dead, 
and is alive again ; he was lost, and is found. And they began to be merry.— 
Luke xv., 22-24. 


In this parable of the Prodigal Son, which has been 
well called the crown and pearl of parables, Christ shows 
the skill of an artist in that he leaves so much to be filled 
by our own imagination. This son that left his father and 
spent his all in riotous living in a far country, when he 
came to himself, said, In my father’s house is bread enough 
and more than enough, and here I am perishing with 
hunger: I will arise and go to my father, and say to him, 
‘Father, I have sinned against heaven and in thy sight, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy son: make me as 
one of thy hired servants.” 

But we may be sure that he did not come to that conclusion 
as quickly as the narrative would make it appear. We 
may be sure that there were doubts and difficulties. Was 
his father living or dead ? 
had he killed his father’s love? Could his father forgive 
him—was it possible ? He could not take him back as ason 
(that never entered the boy’s head): could he take him 
back as a servant, to demoralize the household? Could 
the prodigal be forgiven by his father? And then, if he 
were forgiven, could he ever forgive himself? Could he 
endure the gibes and jeers of his companions? Would 
his service ever be good for anything?. Son though he 
were, he had learned no honest trade: could he render 
service that would entitle him even to the wages of the 
least of the servants in the household ? 

These and like questions he must either have answered 
or put aside before he finally started on his homeward 
journey. But when he reached home, and his father came 
out and met him, and embraced him, and called for the 
robe and the ring and the shoes, and bade him sit down at 
the table with him, all these questions were ended. He 
no longer doubted whether his father loved him or not. 
He no longer questioned whether his father could and 
would forgive him. He no longer doubted whether he 
could be happy returning to his father’s roof. And in the 
days that followed, his father, we may be very sure, showed 
him that he could render some true service as a son. 

I turn from the parable to that which it prefigures. I 
may safely assume that most of us, drawn here this rainy 
Sunday morning by the attraction of this communion-table, 
are Christians in reality; most of us, I hope, in name and 
profession. Perhaps we talk too much with one another, 
and too much in the pulpit, as though we were living in 
the far country. It is natural. I come here into my pul- 
pit when this church is ful], and I am sure there are in 
this great congregation a great many that are living in the 
far country. They do not know God; they have not 
accepted his forgiveness ; they are not sitting by his side; 
they are not entering into the service of his love; and I 
must talk as though I also were in the far country with 
them; I must walk with them and show them that the 
Father is living, not dead; I must try to persuade them 
by a hundred evidences that the Father still lovesthem. I 
must show them by the witness of the Gospel and the 
_ experience of other souls that there is.a true and real for- 
giveness; I must tell them, and I must bring the evidence 
to warrant my telling, that they can yet be happy in their 
Father’s home; and I must point out to them that there is 
a joy in his service, and make them see it. In all this I 
must talk to them as one that has himself gone into the 
far country where they are. But this morning I want to 
reverse this process; I want to talk to you as those that 
have left the far country, that have come back to the 
Father, that have been received by him; I want, as we 
prepare to sit down at this Supper-Table to-day, to con- 
sider what it is that you and I, as children of God, know 
because we have come to our Father and our Father has 
received us. 


1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday morning, June 30, 1895. 
Reported by Henry Winans. 
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Did his father still love him, or 


In the first place, we know that God is. He is not a 
hypothesis. We are willing to argue with men who do not 
know. But we do not depend on argument. We do not 
conclude that there is a Creator because there is a creation. 
We do not conclude that there is a God because other 
men have had faith in him. Weknowhim. Not that we 
understand him, not that we know about him, not that we 
can define him—but we know him. Moses, while still’ a 


boy—taught by his mother the traditional faith of Abraham 


and Isaac and Jacob—Moses believed that God was, be- 
cause Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob had seen him; Moses 
as a young man—taught in all the philosophy of the Egyp- 
tian schools—Moses believed that there was a Great First 
Cause, because all Egypt (in its scholarly portion) believed 
in a Great First Cause ; but after Moses had met God at 
the burning bush, after he had been on Mount Sinai and 
talked with God face to face, after he had had communion 
and fellowship with him, then he did not need to go back 
to the traditional teaching of his mother or to the Egyp- 
tian philosophy—he knew God because he had seen him 
and talked with him. And so you and I—children of God, 
sons of God—you and I know God. We may argue with 
others that there must be a Great First Cause because 
there is an effect; we may argue with others that there 
must be a God in history, or history could have no unity ; 
we may go back to Herbert Spencer, with his conviction 
of “an Infinite and Eternal Energy,” or to Matthew Arnold, 
with his belief in a power not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness ; but, after all, you and I do not depend on 
these arguments, nor discuss whether God is or not. He 
is to us the realest reality, he‘is, the most vital life, he is 
the most present of persons. 

And so you and I, as sons of God, know his love. We 
do not adduce it from the gifts, and certainly not from the 
value of the gifts. It does not need any recurring Christ- 
mas to assure the child of a mother’s love. It does not 
need the continual provision of the daily bread to assure 
the household of the father’s affection. Love recognizes 
love. It speaks sometimes by words, but love may be 
dumb ; it shines sometimes from eyes, but love’s eyes are 
sometimes sightless. Love knows love. Sometimes it 
seems to me almost a profanation to stand in the desk and 
argue with men in the far country that God loves. It is 


as though I were arguing with a morbid child that his 


mother loved him, or with the cynic that there is love in 
human hearts. ‘“ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget 
not all his benefits: who forgiveth all thy sins, who healeth | 
all thy diseases, who crowneth thee with loving-kindness 
and tender mercies, who reneweth thy youth like the 
eagle’s, who filleth thine age with good.” Howdid David 
know these things? How ?—because he, like Paul of 
olden time, could say, ‘‘ His spirit beareth witness with our 
spirit that we are the children of God;’ and the child 
knows the parent’s love because love knows love, though 
there are no eyes to shine and there are no lips to speak. 
And so we know that we are forgiven. We may debate 
the question how; we may argue about the philosophy ; 
but we are no longer in the far country wondering whether 
the Father will forgive us or not; we have come home, and 
he has forgiven us ; we are not carrying the old burden on 
our back and wondering how we can escape it. He has 
taken it off. Our sins are forgiven, and we ourselves are 
sitting at the Father’s side pardoned and redeemed. In 
the English form of the Episcopal liturgy there comes in at 
one point in the service the repetition over and over again 
of some such phrase as: “O Lord, have mercy !”—“O 
Christ, have mercy !”—‘“ O Father, have mercy!” If some- 
times I can join in that petition, often I-cannot. It is as 
though the child, sitting at the father’s table, by his side, 
should look up into the eyes that are looking down to his 
with love, and cry out again to him, “O father, have 
mercy !”—“ O sire, have mercy!”’ He has had the mercy. 
He has accomplished my prayer. He has forgiven my sins. 
Did you ever notice the tact that, while in what we call the 
Lord’s Prayer, in which Christ gathers up the petitions of 
the human heart, there is the cry, “ Forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive those who trespass against us,” in 
the real Lord’s Prayer, in the prayer which Christ prays 
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for his disciples, there is no request for forgiveness. Why 
not? Because Christ says, “I am not praying for the 
world, I am praying for my own ; they are forgiven already ; 
I do not bring them to the Father and implore him to pardon 
them—he has done it. I am praying for those from whose 
shoulders the load of sin has been lifted, from whose heart 
the poison of remorse has been taken.”’ Weary with the 
toil of the city, soiled with its grime and the perspiration 
of the hot day, you go down to the beach and plunge 
into the ocean. All the way down you are praying for 
your bath and looking to it; but when you are in the ocean, 
and its waves are circling over you, and the invigoration is 
throbbing in your veins, then will you clasp your hands 
and cry, ‘“‘Ocean, bathe me”? It is doing it. And when 
you have come out cleansed and recuperated for the next 
day’s work, will you still cry, ““O Ocean! take off the 
grime and the soil of the week’s work”? Itisdone. You 
were sick, and the fever was burning in your veins, and 
the night seemed long, and the days hot and dreary; but 
at last the fever is vanished, and you sleep sweetly at 
night, and you awake in the morning to hear the singing 
of the birds and look at the freshness of life; still you are 
weak, still imperfect, still not ready to take up life’s toil, 
but the fever has gone, and the light has come, and life is 
coming back again ; now will you cry for the physician to 
heal you? Hehas done it. Yes, I am only convalescent, 
it is true—but I am cured. I shall come Sunday after 
Sunday, and day after day, say I have done the things I 
ought not to have done, and I have left undone the things 
that I ought to have done. Thatistrue. But I will not 
cry to my Father as one that lives in a strange land and 
_ wonders whether he will have mercy upon me. Still I 
must bring my sins back to him for forgiveness; but not 
the one inherent, underlying, all-pervading sin: the sin 
of separation from him, the sin of isolation, the sin of hav- 
ing gone away from him to live in a far country, is not 
mine. If I know anything, I know that at the heart of me 
I want for myself and others the thing God wants. I 
want to think his thoughts, I want to see with his vision, 
I want to be inspired with his faith, I want to be uplifted 
with his hope, I jwant to live his life, I want to be his 
child. And, knowing that, and knowing that he is my 
Father, and knowing that I have been received by him, 


and knowing that we are at one, I will not go back to him, 


day after day, as though I were living in a far country, and 
a chasm still had to be filled and a gulf still had to be 
bridged. 

And then we know that all things work together for good 
to them that love God. The tears are not all wiped away, 
the sorrows are not all ended, the tribulations are not all 
over; but, because we know that God is love and because 
we are living under his roof and with him, we know that 
the sorrows and the tears are themselves God’s ministering 
servants. We no longer think of pain as penalty, and 
when grief has come into our homes wonder why God has 
set the seal of his wrath upon us. We no longer think of 
death as penalty, and shudder at its approach for our- 
selves or others. We no longer think of pain and suffer- 
ing as self-inflicted, and add to the pain of life by the tor- 
ment of self-remorse. When we were in the far country, 
when we were famine-stricken, we said to ourselves, What 
fools we have been to bring ourselves into famine! When 
we were cold, we said, What fools we have been to throw 
away the Father’s shelter and the Father’s love! But that 
has all passed ; we are living there no more, and now the 
pains and the troubles and the sorrows that come upon 
us are those that belong to the Father’s house. He him- 
self—that is the,very meaning of the Incarnation—he him- 


self takes all the pains and sorrows and troubles he allows 


us to take. Do we know what it is to wrestle with tempta- 
tion? Sodid he. Do we know what it is to have our veins 
throb with anguish? So didhe. Do we know what it is 
to be despised of men? Sodid he. Do we know what it 
is to follow our loved ones to the grave? So did he. 
There is no experience of pain or suffering that he did not 
know. No tear glistens on your eye that has not first glis- 
tened on his. There is no heart-throb in your heart that 
has not first throbbed in his. The pains and sufferings of 
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life, we do not understand them, but we know that they are | 
the ministries of love, and we no longer either treat them as 
the penalty of living nor think of them as the self-inflicted 
natural consequences of our own folly and misconduct. 
So we are able to believe, with Browning, that “all pain is 
gain.”” So we are able to say, with Paul, “ Neither life, 
nor death, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor mg other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” So weare able to sing, with the poet: 


I thank thee more that all my joy 
Is touched with pain ; 

That shadows fall on brightest hours, 
That thorns remain ; 

So that earth’s bliss may be my guide, 
And not my chain. 


Yes, we know tears, but it makes a great- difference 
whether the tears are shed under the Father’s roof and by 
the Father’s side or in the far country. 

And so, too, we know that we can do something for 
Him. We know that we can render him some real service. 
We have got the inspiration of his faith in us, and our 
faith in him gives us faith in ourselves. We know that he 
trusts us, and we are beginning to trust ourselves in con- 
sequence. We look back and wonder that he should have 
called such a man as Moses to be the leader and the 
founder of a great nation. We wonder that he called such 
a man as David and made him the organizer of a kingdom 
and the singer-poet for all future ages. We wonder that 
he should have called Paul and made him the Gospel 
evangel for Europe. We wonder that he should have 
taken that shallop with those few Puritans across the sea 
and enabled them to lay on Plymouth Rock the foundation 
of a great country here. All this we have seen him do. 
And what he has done in the past he is doing in the pres- 
ent—now. It is a wonderful thing that forty-odd years 
ago he called one to this pulpit, and around this pulpit 
men, who made it a sounding-board, so that from it there 
went out the cry of emancipation to all the land. It is a 
wonderful thing that now he puts on your shoulders and | 
on mine the privilege of doing redeeming work right in 
this place, and gives us success beyond all our endeavor. 
But he does it. : 

Service inspired by fear, whether of the lash here or of 
hell hereafter, is a slave’s service. Service inspired by 
love and gratitude, because love must find some way to 
utter itself in deeds as well as words, is the child’s service. 
So, living at home under our Father’s roof, we know (we 
used to question)—we know he is, and ask no arguments ; 
we know that he is love, and we will not seat ourselves 
on the judgment-seat to try him and see what manner of 
God he is; we know that he has forgiven our sins—the 
load is lifted off, and we are free; we know that tears 
are themselves his angels and bring the strongest and 
best word of his love; and all the service that comes 
from us is the service of a love which, too deep and 
strong to satisfy itself with singing, must find deeds to 
speak his praise. 

So, as we gather in a few moments by this table of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, let us sit as those that 
have received the robe and the ring and the shoes, and are 
rejoicing in him who is our Lord, our Saviour, our Father, 
in hope of the future—yes, but yet more in the glory of 


the present. 


Bits of Wisdom 


Weep not that the world changes—did it keep 
A stable, changeless state, ’twere cause indeed to weep. 
— Bryant. 


f 


Put off thy cares with thy clothes; so shall thy rest strengthen 


thy labor, and so thy labor sweeten thy rest.—Quaries. 


One cannot too soon forget his errors and misdemeanors. To 
dwell long upon them is‘to add to the offense. Not to grieve 
long for any action, but to go immediately and do freshly and 
otherwise, subtracts so much from the wrong.— 7horeau. 
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Semitic Myth and History 


The parallels of Hebrew and Babylonian tradition are 


significant, but it is perhaps too soon to determine finally 
and accurately of what they are significant. The masters 
of Assyriology are becoming cautious, and there is a con- 
-servative reaction all along the line. Professor Sayce’s 


recent papers have been severely criticised by the more 
_ were devoted to their conservation and development, were, 


radical as a “tub to the whale.”’ While Professor Sayce 
is characteristically a cautious and modest man, a com- 
parison of the later with the first edition of Schrader’s 
‘“‘ Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament’ reveals 
exactly the same reactionary tendency. Both Professor 
Davis and Professor McCurdy are obedient to this con- 
servative trend. Dr. Davis’s book is asolid piece of learn- 
ing, though its form is unpretentious. He examines, in the 
light of our best knowledge of Assyrian language and myth, 
the so-called legendary elements of the Book of Genesis— 
the Creation, the Sabbath, the Help Meet for Man, the 
Place of Paradise, the Temptation, the Cherubim, Cain 
and Abel, the Cainites, the Sethites, the Sons of God, the 
Deluge, Nimrod, and the Tower of Babel. He has the 
literature of the subject atcommand. His manner of show- 
ing how the Hebrew writers used the ancient Semitic tra- 
dition, after purifying it from the symbolic and polytheistic 
ingredients, is charming. He rejects, upon the best evi- 
dence that we have at present, the Babylonian origin of 
the Sabbath ; and his argument is weighty. In writing of 
the Deluge, he casually remarks: ‘The cuneiform account 
does not disprove the theory that two narratives are com- 
bined in the Hebrew record of the Flood, but it shows that 
a method employed to distinguish the documents is pre- 
carious. In the only case where the method can be tested 
it fails.’ So much for Higher Criticism. Dr. Davis’s 
insistence that the culture hero, Izdubar, or Gigames, is 
a historic personage is an instance where his critical acu- 
men fails him. If it comes to that, then Herakles and 
Odin (or Balder) and Yama and Osiris are historic per- 
sonages. We are willing to admit that Sargon I. was a 
historic person, although his biography so closely resembles 
that of Moses, but in most instances it has been agreed 
that the euhemeristic explanation of the gods is. not scien- 
tific, and had best be laid on the shelf alongside of 
Paley’s watch. The legend of Babel is the most ancient 
we can fix, and we fix the time before which the “ illus- 
trious tower ”’ must have been standing by the constella- 
tion of the Illustrious Tower. From this datum we infer 


that the destruction of the Tower antedates 5000 B.c. 


‘The account of the Tower of Babel which has been trans- 
mitted to the Hebrews,” says Dr. Davis, “is a tradition. 
This fact must govern the interpretation.” From this it 
will be seen that Dr. Davis is at his strongest when he is 
engaged in pulling to pieces the rash assumptions of the 
destructive critics of the Old Testament. There are mat- 
ters well known to our readers that invest this book, com- 
ing from Princeton, and dealing with the composite char- 
acter of the Hebrew writings, with an exceptional interest. 
Professor McCurdy deals, not with myth, but with 
events. He is scholarly, but his style is dry and verbose. 
It would be impossible in the compass of this notice to 
examine in detail the opulence of learning that Dr. 
McCurdy has stored in these pages. The latest results of 
Assyrian scholars he has made his own possession, and 
with rare discernment applied them to the elucidation of 
the history of Israel. 
of the cuneiform literature and the conventional purposes 
of both Babylonian and Hebrew writers, we realize the great- 
ness of the task that is being accomplished in this book. 
Both Egyptian and Hittite remains afford meager assistance. 
Throughout all these pages we have failed to detect any 
manifest error in the statement of facts. The author is 
1 Genesis and Semitic Tradition. By John D. Davis, Ph.D., Professor of 
Semitic Philosophy and Old Testament History in the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, N Charles Scribner’s Sons, New Yprk. _ $1.50. 


Fi Prophecy and the Monuments. By James Frederick McCurdy, 
Ph.D Professor of Oriental the University College 


Toronto. Macmillan & Co., New York. $3. 
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cautious and careful. This is especially noticeable in his 
chapters on the early history of Israel, and in the gen- 
eralization of the course of Western Asiatic politics. One 
thing that stands out clearly in this work is the essentially 
political and social purpose of the Hebrew prophets. Their 
burden was that only by righteousness could a nation 
stand. Events proved, as they always have, the truth of 
the law. This Providence in the history of the Semitic 
nations is a prominent feature of Dr. McCurdy’s narration 
of their history. ‘The essential elements of Israel’s sal- 
vation, according to the prophets, whose work and word 


accordingly, these two: holinéss and morality ; the former 


consisting in the pure worship of Jehovah, and the latter, 


in its inseparable accompaniment, resting upon the practi- 
cal fulfilling of his will. . . . The word of Jehovah to the 
prophets was therefore fraught with a universality, as well 
as an infinite depth of meaning, that madé it a message 
for all peoples, the interpreter of history for all ages, and 
at the same time the proclamation of the birth-time of a 
new spiritual world.” 

This first volume, which treats of the history of Israel in 
their relation with the Babylonians, Hittites, Aramzans, 
Egyptians, and Assyrians to the downfall of Samaria, will 
soon be followed by another volume treating of Hebrew 
and contemporary history to the Persian invasion, and 
therefore to the close of the Hebrew record. While our 
interest centers upon the affairs of Israel, this work is 
really a history of the ancient Semitic peoples, and is suit- 
able as a text-book of the subject. The author’s attitude 
is that of a moderate, who accepts incontestable facts, but 
does not abandon himself to romantic theories, either rad- 
ical or conservative. The two books taken together may 
be safely commended to the general reader who desires to 


‘know what moderate scholars are prepared to admit in the 


way of Biblical criticism as being safely this side the bound- 
ary line of conjecture. | 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary‘ 

While we may fairly question the good taste of placing upon 
the title-page of the American edition of this book, and as 
its first line, the phrase “ A Work of Immense Utility—A Dic- 
tionary and Encyclopedia Combined,” it must be admitted that 
in truth the Encyclopedic Dictionary is a great work. 

Begun by the Rev. Robert Hunter in 1872, the first division 


_ published in 1879, and finally completed in 1888, this was the 


first of the several encyclopedic dictionaries now before the 
public. Essentially an English work, its sale in this country has 
not heretofore been large. With the co-operation of the English 
publishers, plates have now been made for an American edition, 
with revisions and additions by Professor Charles Morris, of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Sciences. This new edition is sold for 
scarcely more than a third of the price of the origina] edition. 
In its new form the work consists of four large volumes, contain- 
ing altogether upwards of 5,300 pages. 

It is very easy to criticise dictionaries. They invite compari- 
son. Each entry invites comparison with other entries. One 
may note, for instance, the curious fact, in glancing over a page 
of the “ Encyclopedic,” that in England Mephitis mephitica is 
not an offensive animal, being unknown in life, and is called 
plainly a skunk and his skin sold as such, but that in America 
the skin is commercially known as “ Alaska sable.” Turning, 
however, for further information to “ Alaska” and “ sable,” 
one finds no reference to the euphemistic American usage, though 
there is the adjective “« Alaskan,” which does not appear in the 
English edition of the dictionary. Again, one sees a picture of a 
“cat.” This is not the counterfeit presentment of our familiar 
domestic animal, but of a full-rigged ship. This may be the Eng- 
lish idea of “cat,” but the American associates the word, in nau. 
tical parlance, with a much smaller vessel, the “ catboat,” of which 
he finds neither picture nor definition. One comes across the 
word “ filibuster ” in the text, and on looking it up in the vocabu- 
lary finds no definition of the word as used in legislation. 
One happens to glance at the word “ architecture,” and, to add 
to his surprise at finding no illustrations, he reads: “ Prob- 
ably the finest display of architecture ever made was that of 
the Columbian World’s Fair, at Chicago, in 1893.” Gratifying 
as this may be to native pride, one must question the statement 


A.B., John A. Williams, 


1 The age - tor Dictionary. Edited by Robert Hunter, A.M., F.G.S. 
assisted by Professor Charles Morris, S. J. oT ‘ 
A.M., etc. Syndicate Publishing Company, Phi Iphia. 
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as crude, if not incorrect. The discriminating reader, however, 
will find such flaws in all dictionaries. The fact remains that 
an enormous amount of labor was put into the preparation of 
the “ Encyclopedic Dictionary,” and that in it is embodied a 
stupendous mass of learning in almost every department of 
knowledge. It is not merely a word-book, but also a history of 
things and of men. Take, for instance, the word “ Astronomy,” 
with its cross-references, and we have a series of essays com- 
pactly and fully setting forth the science from the earliest times ; 
or the word “ Bonapartea ” (which does not happen to be in the 
American dictionaries), and one finds in brackets a complete 
sketch of the career of Napoleon I. The vocabulary is exceed- 
ingly large, exhibiting as it does the growth of the language 
since the twelfth century, and furnishing probably a more com- 
plete list of rare and early forms than any other dictionary now 
published. The American editor, though he has had the thank- 
less task of sawing up the plates to make his additions, has 
really added to the value of the work, both to English and 
American readers, as in his extension of the paragraph on the 
“United States,” the articles on * Electricity,” etc. So far as 
we have noticed, he has not excised anything of special impor- 
tance, his new matter replacing quotations, obsolete words, etc. 

An American reader who is accustomed to the admirable 
typographical form of our dictionaries might criticise the arrange- 
ment of the “ Encyclopedic.” The page is more open than in 
our dictionaries, but the divisions are not so well marked; the 
excessive use of italic letters is somewhat confusing; the hyphen- 
izing of syllables and compound words is not according to either 
reason or usage. On the other hand, the vocabulary words and 
the definitions are printed in legible type; the pronunciation is 
plainly indicated without respelling (the orthoepy being strictly 
English, as clark for clerk, Daréy for Derby, shox for shone, 
etc.); and there are numerous illustrations. The presswork is 
fair, though some of the cuts (as, for instance, that of Nebula, 
p. 3262) do not show to advantage. The book is serviceably 
bound in cloth. One could wish for better things in the way of 
typographic dress ; but probably no one who exchanges his $14.40 
for these four massive volumes will feel disposed to cavil over his 
purchase. Certainly the embodiment of so prodigious a literary 
undertaking as this dictionary has never been sold at a smaller 


price. 
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The Anarchist Peril. By Félix Dubois. Translated by 
Ralph Derechef. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) Written 
in an animated style and strikingly illustrated by cartoons taken 


from the most effective Anarchist pamphlets, this volume is alto- | 


gether the most interesting account that has appeared of the 
rise and progress of the Anarchist fever. Even this does not 
fairly describe the book. The author’s hostility to Anarchism 
is not such as to prevent his doing full justice to the Anarchist 
pleas, and continually quoting the Anarchist authors at their 
best as well as at their worst. The title “ The Anarchist Peril” 
seems exaggerated, and perhaps there is a certain element of 
sensationalism in the volume, which was written when France 
was stirred over the execution of Ravachol. But the exaggera- 
tions are not important. The author says that Anarchism never 
got any considerable hold upon the factory population of France, 
but it seemed for a time to have become a mania among dis- 
contented, isolated workmen, such as weavers, tailors, and shoe- 
makers. The repressive measures taken to suppress Anarchism 
seem also to have won for the doctrine a good deal of passion- 
ate popular sympathy. “ It is a striking fact,” says the author, 
“that the localities which have been the scene of the most 
famous Anarchist trials have become notorious as the principal 
centers of the agitation.” At one time there were in Paris about 
a hundred scattered groups of Anarchists, and in the rest of 
France from four to five hundred, indicating altogether something 
like ten thousand aggressive rebels as regards all the restraints, 
good or bad, imposed by the present social order. In England 
Anarchism has never had a serious hold, though there was a 


spasmodic outbreak of Anarchist literature immediately after the 


execution of the Anarchists at Chicago. The author describes 
in a most interesting way the manifestation of Anarchism in 
literature. One of the most brilliant of Anarchist writers, 
Zo d’Axa, seems to have expressed the spirit of the mania in 
the following lines: ““We are at war because we delight in 
war, and not in the hope of profiting by any of the advantages 
that may accrue from victory. Of what concern to us is -to- 
morrow, a cycle, that is to say, of centuries? What concern 
have we with our descendants? Our will is tolive in the pres- 
ent. Our aim is to give free rein to our pity, to our pain, to our 
instincts, untrammeled by all laws, all conventions, all theories— 
even the theories of Anarchism.” | 


The Railroad Question. By William Larrabee, ex-Governor 
of Iowa. (The Schulte Publishing Company, Chicago.) If the 
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reader will skip the first chapter upon the history of transportation, 
and skim the next two upon the history of the railroads, he will 
find the remainder of this strangely bound volume well worth 
his careful consideration. Ex-Governor Larrabee is not a his- 
torian, but he is a man with clear head and honest purposes, 
who has been in the thick of the conflict between the people 
and the railroads, and has observed carefully and thought seri- 
ously upon all the developments of the railroad problem during 
the past generation. There is nothing in Mr. Hudson’s volume 
on “ The Railways of the Republic,” and nothing in ex-President 
Stickney’s volume on “ The Railway Problem,” which is more 
calculated to arouse the indignation of a public-spirited reader 
than the chapters in which Governor Larrabee sets forth the 
plundering of the public by railway corporations. Unfortu- 
nately, he does not always cite his authorities, and we hope that 
in the next edition of the work he will correct this defect. Re- 
garding the actual cost of building railways, which has been 
much discussed in these columns, ex-Governor Larrabee offers 
important evidence to show that the estimate of Mr. Henry V. 
Poor, that the railroads (capitalized at $60,000 a mile) were built 
for $30,000 a mile, is much too high. He quotes from the “ Rail- 
way Age” the statement that “ the great Northern Railway Com- 
pany, which has just completed its road to the Pacific coast, has 
issued stock and bonds for only $26,000 a mile, while the Union 
Pacific Railway Company proved before the Board of Equaliza- | 
tion of Salt Lake City, by the testimony of engineers, that the 
average cost per mile of the Utah Central line was but $7,300.” 
Upon this and other evidence like it, ex-Governor Larrabee 
declares that it may be confidently asserted that stock and bond 
inflation has created from five to six thousand million dollars of 
fictitious railway capital. 


Mr. Henry M. Stanley has collected in two volumes his Zarly 
Travels and Adventures in America and Asia. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) The first volume contains some 
interesting letters from the Far West in 1867. Kansas then 
contained only 350,000 inhabitants ; it now possesses a popula- 
tion of 1,500,000. The Territory of Colorado, which then had 
only 35,000 inhabitants, is now a State with over half a million 
of people, while the population of raska has increased from 
132,000 to 1,100,000. Mr. Stanley has deep sympathy for 
the Indians, but says that it is useless to condemn the white 
race for moving across the continent in a constantly increasing © 
tide. If we take that position, he thinks, we shall presently find 
ourselves condemning Columbus for discovering America. The 
second volume begins in 1869, and carries us to Africa and 
Asia. The success of Mr. Stanley’s Indian letters had induced 
Mr. Gordon Bennett, of the New York “ Herald,” to appoint 
him as special correspondent on the Abyssinian expedition, after 
which Mr. Stanley received a commission for the finding of Liv- 
ingstone in Central Africa. As for the Dark Continent, we have 
already.learned much of the correspondent’s experiences in it 
from his “ How I Found Livingstone,” “Coomassie and Mag- 
dala,” “ Through the Dark Continent,” “The Congo and the 
Founding of its Free State,” and “In Darkest Africa.” While 
the two volumes now presented to the public form the prelude 
to this almost continuous record of Mr. Stanley’s doings from 
1867 to 1891—a period perhaps without parallel in the annals 


of adventure—the letters which interest us most in these 


“ Farly Travels” are not so much those from Africa—since 
we have such detailed later descriptions—as those from such 
interesting places in the Caspian provinces as Trebizond, 
Batim, Poti, Tiflis, and Bakfi, and, in Persia, Teheran, Isfahan, 
and Shiraz. | 


A just and equally balanced estimate of a contemporary is an 
impossible thing to make, or, if made, hopeless of acquiescence. 
Mr. George W. Smalley, who knows widely men and things, has 
published some characterizations of eminent men of our time in 
a volume called Studies of Men. Most of these sketches (we 
trust that Mr. Smalley will not object to our describing them 
thus) appeared originally in the “ Tribune.” They characterize - 
some twenty-seven notable men of the present century—states- 
men, authors, artists, and religious leaders, chiefly Englishmen, 
though the German Emperor, Prince Bismarck, and President 
Carnot are “ studied.” Mr. Smalley’s estimates are thoughtful 
and penetrating, as would be expected from one who has studied 
the currents of modern life, and if we cannot always see men as 
he has seen them, it may be due to our narrower experience. At 
any rate, these essays are something higher than ephemeral news- 
paper writing, and are entirely worthy of preservation in a per- 
manent form. Wemaycomplete the description of the contents 
of this handsome volume by noting three essays towards the close, 
which are respectively upon Mr. Winthrop, Mr. George William 
Curtis, and Dr. Holmes. They are distinctively appreciations, 
and make glad the American heart of usall. Itis for any one a 
delightful task to follow the tracings of Mr. Smalley’s facile pen. 
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He writes as one who has the authority of knowledge and a 
mature judgment. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


The Rev. James Weston has published an important-looking 
volume on Historic Doubts as to the Execution of Marshal 
Ney. (Thomas Whittaker, New York.) We frankly confess 
that we are somewhat prejudited against the author’s judicial- 
mindedness by his own preface: 

The book is written. The difficulties have been very great—almost insuper- 

able. The fires have been exceedingly hot. But the mountain-topis reached. Let 
the dead past bury its dead. I began this investigation more than twelve years 
ago. When] first heard the report that Peter S. Ney was probably Marshal 
Ney, I said to myself, “It may be true. / would not have shot Stonewall 
Jackson.” I began to make inquiries of those who had been intimately acquainted 
with Peter S. Ney, and whose integrity no one could question. I found that 
P. S. Ney possessed a strong, clear, vigorous, well-balanced mind, and that he 
was a man of the highest character. From that moment I believed he was 
Marshal Ney, and now I know it. 
It seems that this Mr. Ney was a schoolmaster in the South, and 
was first seen about 1816. Our author has massed together 
various bits of evidence from people who knew this P. S. Ney 
from 1820 until his death in 1846. From these accounts the 
_ resemblances between Marshal Ney and this person were many. 
Mr. Ney bore many wounds. He was a fine swordsman and 
horseman, and spoke French fluently. Healsohad an idolatrous 
worship for Napoleon. Except under the influence of stimu- 
lants he never acknowledged, however, that he was Napoleon's 
marshal until a few hours before death. 


The late Dr. Edward Hatch excited the interest of New 
Testament scholars. by his investigation into the language of 
the Septuagint. It was his theory that we might, by a more 
thorough knowledge of the Septuagint, come to understand the 
Hellenistic Greek of the New Testament writers as fully as we 
do the Hebrew of the Old Testament writers; which, perhaps, 
is not saying too much. A little book lying before us, Sources 
of New Testament Greek ; or, The Influence of the Septuagint 
on the Vocabulary of the New Testament, by the Rev. H. A. 
A. Kennedy, introduces some new food for reflection and specu- 
lation. Mr. Kennedy accepts heartily the proposition of Dr. 
Hatch, but he believes that it is to be modified. He tells us 
with considerable persuasiveness, in his array of arguments, that 
the true sense of New Testament Greek is not to be arrived at 
exclusively by a study of the Septuagint, but also by taking into 
account the colloquial Greek. He makes an examination of 
peculiar forms which go far to prove the colloquial character of 
part of the vocabulary of the New Testament. Altogether, 
small as this esssy is, we recognize its great importance to the 
department of learning to which it appertains. We venture to 
Say that since the appearance of Dr. Edward Hatch’s “ Essays 
in Biblical Greek” no book of equal importance has appeared 
in the English language. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


The lectures before the Brooklyn Ethical Association for the 
-year 1895 are upon Life and the Conditions of Survival: The 
Physical Basis of Ethics, Sociology, and Religion. The quality 
of these lectures is, generally speaking, high. The order and 
.development of the ideas is right, in the main. It would have 
‘been better to put the chapter on -“ Sanitation” immediately 
after that on “ Habitation ”—which, by the way, is a thought 
theoretical. The evolutionary theory is the basis of the reason- 
ing throughout these lectures. It never occurs to any of the 
Speakers—except perhaps Mr. Chadwick—that there is any 
prophet of evolution other than Spencer, Darwin, and Huxley. 
This is a little narrow. Two of the lecturers begin to acknowl- 
edge their indebtedness to religion ; this looks hopeful for .an 
ethical society. Is it reaction from the extreme rationalism 
that has characterized the position of societies of ethical cul- 
ture? (Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago.) ° 


Christ and the Church is the title of a volume of lectures 
delivered under the auspices of the American Institute of Chris- 
tian Philosophy when Dr. A. H. Bradford was its President. 
The end and object of the lectures is the problem of the unity 
of Christendom, and after the introductory lecture by the editor, 
the lecturers who follow deal with the Incarnation, the Church, 
and the Unity of the Churches. It would be difficult to char- 
acterize these lectures separately, so much depends upon the 
mental] frame or mood of the reader. All are thoughtful, espe- 
cially Dr. Hartranft’s. The lectures on Church unity are bright, 
but they contribute little to the solution of the puzzle. On the 
whole, the book will not fail to find a place in the modern relig- 
ious discussion that promises to lead us into some better land 
not far in the future. (Fleming H. Revell Company, New York.) 


When Mr. Frederic Harrison writes about religious or theo- 
logical matters, he often annoys us because he seems flippant and 
captious ; but when he discourses of history and historical matters, 
he is delightful, and he is, moreover, worthy of the most serious 
attention. He shows insight, and, were it not that he might 
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resent the imputation, we would venture to assert that he dis- 
plays intuition, in his interpretation of the meaning and effect 
of historical events. Zhe Meaning of History, and Other His- 
torical Pieces has been read with delight and with a sense of 
illumination. It is made up of addresses and magazine articles 
that were all worthy of being put into permanent form. Readers 


‘ of history need just such a book as this for interpretation and 


guidance through the tangled mazes of events. (Macmillan & 


_Co., New York.) 


Our readers cannot have forgotten the superfervid controversy 
that arose between Dr. Wace and Mr. Huxley concerning the 
Gadarene swine and other like matters. The opinion, silent or 
expressed, of the majority who looked on at the fight was that, 
while the Prebendary had the “merits of the question,” Mr. 
Huxley possessed the “force of argument.” Indeed; the Church- 
man is too ponderous and (mgy we say it?) too intellectually 
honest to cope with a nimble matador like the Professor, who 
scorned no means of parrying an augumentative thrust. Dr. 


_ Wace has put together his papers of this famous controversy, 


together with some other pieces, in a book named Christianity 
and Agnosticism: Reviews of Some Recent Attacks on the 
Christian Faith. (T. Whittaker, New York.) 


* 


Literary Notes 


—The only book which the late Dr. Arthur Brooks published 
during his lifetime was a volume of parochial sermons under 
the title of “The Life of Christ in the World.” These have 
just appeared in a new edition. 

—Among the Liberals returned to Parliament is Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, who is much better known as a critic of literature than 
as a critic of current politics. Mr. Birrell is but forty-five years 
old; and is a Cambridge graduate. 

—The “Bookman” informs us that Henryk Sienkiewicz 
(whose new Polish novel, “ Children of the Soil,” has just ap- 
peared in an English translation) was born in Lithuania in 1845, 
that he studied at Warsaw and spent some of his early years in 
California, and that it was his descriptive articles on the “ Far 
West,” published in Poland, that won for him the first recog- 
nition among his countrymen. 

— The late Rudolf von Gneist, Professor of Jurisprudence in 


the University of Berlin, and instructor to the present Emperor 


in political science, was the author of a number of works of the 
highest value on historical, constitutional, and social subjects. . 
Among them are “ The Constitution of Trial by Jury in Ger- 
many,” 1849; “ Nobility and Knighthood in England,” 1853; 


“The Administrative Law in England,” 1883 and 1884, and 


*‘ Geschichte des englischen Parliaments,” 1886. 

—It is said that the living writer who has most dwelt on the 
tragedies that ensue when children outgrow the intellectual or 
fall below the religious level of the old home is Herr Hermann 
Sudermann. These not only recur in “ Heimat ” and “ Es War,” 
but also in “ The Tale of the Quiet Mill,” the novel “ The Cat’s 
Path” (“ Der Katzensteg”’), and the drama “ Honor.” At pres- 
ent Herr Sudermann is in Italy, engaged on a tragedy entitled 
John the Baptist.” 

—The late August Reichensperger, long the leader of the Ger- 
man Center (or Catholic) party, was as prominent as a writer on 
architecture as he was in politics. Among the many works from 
his pen, chiefly relating to medizval art, are “ Notes on the Con- 
struction of the Cologne Cathedral,” “Statues in the Choir of 
the Cologne Cathedral,” ‘‘ Christian and German Architecture,” 
“Views on Christian Art,” “ Monumental Painting,” “ Profane 
Architecture,” and “ Gothic Art of the Fourteenth Century.” 

— Mr. Arthur Morrison, the author of “« Tales of Mean Streets,” 
recently went to hear the Rev. John Watson, of Liverpool, better 
known as Jan Maclaren, preach, and his somewhat peculiar 
criticism was that “ the emotions Maclaren is able to excite by 
the written word may be legitimate enough, but when he adds 
the faculty of the orator to that of pictorial artist, and caps both 
with the authority of the pulpit, a timely reproach is almost 
necessary, if only in the interests of weeping congregations.” 

—Mr. Arthur Waugh writes to the “ Critic” that— 

The Chair of English Literature in the University of. Edinburgh is vacant, 
and it is rumored that Mr. W. E. Henley proposes to offer himself for the post. 
The official salary connected with the position is said to be some £800 a year, 
but additional fees increase it, according to some accounts, to nearly double 
that amount. Mr. George Saintsbury is also reported to be a candidate. 
Should Mr. Henley decide to compete, he will almost certainly be elected. 
His popularity in Edinburgh is very great, and I understand that, since he under- 
took the editorship of ‘‘ The New Review,’ its circulation has been consider- 
ably increased by reason of the demand for it in Scotland, where it had been 
hitherto comparatively unknown. It is, however, quite uncertain at present — 
whether Mr. Henley will entertain the idea of again leaving London, where 
he has many friends, where, too, his influence is firmly marked upon certain de- 
partments of contemporary journalism. 

[For List of Books Received see Table of Contents] 
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The Religious World 


A most encouraging contrast is 
Practical Christian Union offered to the reports coming this 

week from the West of religious 
‘dissensions i in political matters by the account of a recent meet- 
ing of clergymen in Ayer, Mass. At this conference thirty-one 
clergymen were present; they represented six religious denomi- 
nations—the Unitarian, Congregational, Baptist, Roman Cath- 
olic, German Evangelical, and Universalist. The intention was 
to form some kind of a ministerial union for Christian and social 
work. The presence of Father McKenna (R. C.) was perhaps the 
most significant single feature of the meeting. He came by the 
permission and encouragement of his direct spiritual superior, 
Vicar-General Byrne, of Boston. His address was listened to 
with the closest attention. We select a single significant para- 
graph: 

Reverend sirs, | was born in the grand old city of Boston. I know what her 
public schools are, and God forbid that I should ever antagonize them. Life, 
liberty, and happiness all hinge upon the early training of the public schools of 
America. Without them America would be one vast desert of illiteracy. This 
is an age of social, and not of political, progress. We must constantly be in 


touch with the great masses of people.. Let us all live to uplift and better 
them. Our endeavor should be to solve the religious, social, and political] prob- 


lems of to-day. In order to do this we must work ona common ground of unity, . 


in an organization similar to the one formed to-day. 

The meeting resulted in a permanent organization, and appears 
to have every prospect of increasing in power and extent. We 
cannot better show the spirit of the delegates than to present 
some of the answers written by them upon slips of paper in 
response to a request for each delegate to express his opinion of 
what the objects of the organization should be: 

Fr. McKenna—I would suggest that the title be made broad, such as United 
Religious Association ; the object, as read in a former resolution. 

G. E. Littlefield—Fraternity to ministers, federation of the sects, practical 
application of our common Christianity. 

William S. Heywood—The promotion of personal righteousness, the sup- 
pression of the existing social evils, the extension of good citizenship, and the 
building up of the kingdom of God. 

S. P. Everett—The furtherance of social reforms and the uplifting of man. 

H. J. Torrey—The promotion of love and the co-operation of all Christians. 

W. R. Buxton—To aim to solve the educational, philanthropic, and socio- 


logical problems. 
L. E. Scherff—Temperance, social purity, pure literature, and the awakening 


of religion among the people. 


Isadore Lindh—To cultivate the sentiment of Jesus, who taught the father- 


hood of God and the brotherhood of man; to promote all works of practical 
charity and benevolence, and to endeavor to help one another to usher in the 
kingdom of God upon earth. 

A. W. Blackford—That we may become better acquainted with each other. 


In accordance with the general trend of sentiment expressed on 
these slips of paper, and in the discussions of the meeting, the 
conference adopted as a statement of its object the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That we form ourselves into an organization, the object of which 
shall be fellowship and acquaintance with each other’s religious doctrines, 
local co-operation with each other on the basis of love to God and man, and to 
the furtherance of all social reforms and the bringing in of the kingdom of God. 
Clergymen in attendance at the meetings of this association shall be deemed 
members thereof. 

Certainly these clergymen in conference could not have adopted 
a more useful, practical, and reasonable programme. They 
showed great wisdom in their choice of the common ground 
upon which they might labor unitedly for the general good. We 


shall watch the progress of this movement with the utmost inter- 


est, and have the highest hopes of the realization of the inten. 


tions thus set forth. 
| Among the great summer gath- 
Anniversaries at Ocean Grove erings of the present season 
the series of meetings held at 

Ocens Grove, N. J., within the last two or three weeks claims 
special attention on account of the anniversary conventions of 
several distinct departments of religious activity. The annual 
celebration of the National Order of the King’s Daughters, the 
Order of Deaconesses of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and the celebration of the twenty-sixth anniversary of 
the founding of the town and the holding of the first religious 
service at Ocean Grove, were held during these meetings. The 
meetings of the King’s Daughters were presided over and 
addressed by the founder and President of the Order, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Bottome. The sessions of the Woman’s Home Mission- 
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ary Society covered two days, during which interesting reports 
were read by the secretaries of the different departments of the 
work. Mrs. Clinton B. Fisk, President of the Society, writes of 
the especial merits of the papers presented by Mrs. D. M. Welch, 
of California; Mrs. Henry Wade Rogers, of Evanston, III., on 


' & Systematic Giving,” and many others from almost every State | 


in the Union. The Woman’s Home Missionary work of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is thoroughly organized, and is 
doing a great amount of good in all the States and Terri- 
tories. The Deaconess Convention was conducted by Mrs. Jane 
Bancroft Robinson, Secretary of the Bureau of that department 
of the work. Though this order is only about seven years old, 
it has accomplished great things in bringing the hope and good 
cheer of the Gospel into hundreds of sad and hopeless lives. 
These great meetings—great by reason of the thousands who 
attended them, great because of the large constituency they 
represent, and great because of the high grade of talent and the 


inspiration and enthusiasm displayed—are but another of the 


many and rapidly multiplying agencies through which the devoted 
Christian women of our day are doing so much to bring the 
world to Christ. This is one of the most hopeful signs of 
the times. The twenty-sixth anniversary of the beginning 
of the Ocean Grove meetings was celebrated July 28-31, in the 
midst of general rejoicings. The birthday meeting began Sunday, 
which was known as “ Young People’s Day,” and was in charge 
of Evangelist C. H. Yatman. The subject, “« Christ Our Saviour,” 
was particularly a happy one, and the inspiration which it 
breathed, together with the special music of the Park Sisters, 
made this one of the most wonderful meetings in the history of | 
Ocean Grove. It is stated that eight thousand people listened 
to the address of Bishop William Taylor, of Africa, at ten o’clock. 
Among the most prominent features of the programme this © 
year is the new department made in the formation of the Ocean 
Grove Summer School of Theology, which opened August 

7 and continues until the 16th. The departments of “ Philo- > 
sophic and Systematic Theology,” “ Old Testament Theology,” 
“New Testament Theology,” ‘Historical Theology,” and 
‘“‘ Pastoral Theology ” are all conducted under the leadership of 
some of the ablest professors and preachers of the Methodist 
denomination. Many of the speakers are widely known as able 
specialists in the work assigned them, and all the lecturers are 
known as strong and scholarly men. Large numbers of minis- 
ters and many laymen have already enrolled as students in the 
school. One feature which will have a strong tendency toward 
popularizing this movement is that the school and the lectures 
are not only free to the ministry, but absolutely free to every 
person at this popular “ Mecca of Methodism.” Ocean Grove 
has hitherto been devoted chiefly to philanthropic and evan- 
gelistic work, but this summer school emphasizes a new depart- 
ure, and places this famous “ city by the sea ” in the front ranks 
of the educational forces of our times. By a veryhappy arrange- _ 
ment, the school concludes with the oratorio of “ The Messiah,” 
under the direction of Mr. Walter Damrosch, and out of this 
beginning it is hoped there will develop a great annual Religious 
and Musical Festival. 


Two or three months ago a series 

of circulars was sent out over the 
: country to various representatives 
of the pulpit and the press, inquiring into the feeling of these 
agencies on the question of united action and co-operation in a 
common effort for the enlightenment and purification of the 
reading public. So many approvals and indorsements of both 
the Church and the press were received that the problem was 
seer. to be of vaster proportions than was at first imagined; and 
an organization of National character seemed necessary. Con- 
sequently, at a meeting of a number of gentlemen interested in 
the scheme, the Newspaper Sermon Association was organized 
and incorporated under the laws of Massachusetts at Boston on 
July 26. The articles of the Association read that the corpora- 
tion is constituted for the following purposes: “ First—The dis- 
semination of non-sectarian and non-doctrinal religious truths 
by aid of the Sunday newspaper. Second—Quickening among 
editors and publishers of the Sunday newspapers to a realization 
of their possibilities and responsibilities in the spiritual and 
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moral development of their readers. 
antagonism and developing in the Christian Church a greater 
willingness to use the newspapers as a power for Christianity.” 
The following Advisory Board was elected: Dr. George Hodges, 
Dean of Cambridge Theological School; the Rev. E. A. Horton, 
the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Robert Treat Paine ; Charles 
H. Taylor, editor Boston “ Globe;” John H. Holmes, editor 
Boston “ Herald ;” Dr. George Hepworth, editor “ Evening 
Telegram ” (New York) and author of ‘ Herald Sermons ;” the 
Rev. James H. Werner, and Mr. William E. Harmon. From 
these an Executive Committee was appointed, consisting of 
William E. Harmon, President; Charles H. Taylor, and the 
Rev. Dr. George Hodges. It is claimed that nearly all the 
large dailies of the country have signified their desire to co- 
operate in the movement, and many enthusiastic letters have 
been received as to the possibility of good sermons for the 
Association. Many of the most prominent clergymen are 
expected to furnish materials. It is also announced that. the 
necessary funds to run the organization for the ensuing year 
have been provided. The Association declares its intention to 
recognize the press as the most complete institution existing ‘to- 
day for the dissemination of knowledge, spiritual as well as 
secular, and it is its expectation to gradually increase the 
extent of elevating literature in the columns of the press. A 
fundamental principle in the selection of material for publica- 
tion will be its power to interest the masses. Surely this Asso- 
ciation has a great and fruitful field to cultivate. If the twenty 
millions of people who read the Sunday newspapers can be 
induced to read sermons from the pens of the best moral and 
spiritual guides of the world, no mind can prophesy the benefi- 
cent results in the years and generations to come. It is the dis- 
- tinct purpose of the Association, not to supplant, but to en- 
courage, the observance of formal worship, and to bring the 
churchless Sunday reader into a purer and higher plane of 
thought than can be developed by the _—— material of the 
Sunday newspaper. 

The New casei Sabbath Protective 


Sabbath Protecti 
abba otective League, whose President is Bishop R. S. 


League 


and its Secretary the Rev. Dr. M. D. Kneeland, a Presbyterian 
pastor of Boston, has sent out its declaration of principles. 
It is formed for the purpose of defending the Sabbath against 
the encroachments of business and pleasure. It assumes that 
the Sabbath is a divine institution for rest from toil, and it 
holds that it is the duty of legislatures, by securing as far as pos- 
sible to all citizens a seventh day free from labor, except works 
of necessity and mercy, to protect men who would otherwise be 
oppressed and degraded by work. It aims to unite all who 
believe in its object, without regard to denomination. The work 
is most important. The best method of accomplishing the 
object has not yet been found. The Sabbath of the future in 
_ this country will not be that of the Continent of Europe, any 
more than it will be that of Puritan New England. There is 
, need of great wisdom and true discrimination in all utterances on 
this perplexing yet most important subject. If this League will 
drop generalities, and help all who want to do right to reach intei- 
ligent and reasonable conclusions, its work will be of permanent 
value. At present there is too much wholesale denunciation of 
Sabbath-breaking, and too little attempt to adapt an institution 
which owes its existence to the nature of things, to the changed 
convictions in which all men are placed. It might be wholesome 
if the best men would talk about this subject as they live. 


The seventy-ninth annual report of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, which covers the work of 
that organization in printing and circulating 
the Scriptures during the last year, has lately been published. 
More than one million and a half of Bibles, Testaments, and inte- 
gral portions of the Bible were printed by the Society, and over 
one million of them were printed on the presses in the Bible 
House, and over half a million more were printed in foreign 
lands. Through purchases of additional volumes the total num- 
ber printed and procured by the Society amounts to 1,9 58,674 
copies. The Society has distributed more copies of the Scrip- 
tures in China during the last year than in any preceding year 
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since it began operations within the Celestial Empire. The 
Bible Committee has been able to accomplish a great work also 
among the soldiers of the Japanese army. The work in the 
home field has not been neglected. The Bible House issued 
845,907 Bibles last year forthe home supply. The number of 
families visited by the American Bible Society and its auxiliaries 
was 516,798, of which 119,244 were found to be without the 
Scriptures. Destitute families were supplied to the number of 
34,299, and individuals in addition to the number of 19,982. 
Upon the completion of the fourth re-supply of the United 
States, in 1890, the Board of Managers entered upon the most 
extensive and important work which it has ever undertaken— 
namely, ‘‘ The Bible for every child who can read,” and to this 
end solicited the co-operation of pastors, Christian parents, Sun- 
day-school superintendents, and teachers. The results of the 
work of the Society in general are in excess of anything before 
reported, and show that the Bible is by no means a “ back num- 
ber.” The current issue of the “ London Quarterly Review ” 
contains an article to show that never before has there been so — 
great a demand for the Bible as there is to-day. In England 
alone about 3,000,000 copies are used every year. In nearly 
every other civilized country the circulation of the Bible is 
simply enormous. At the present moment there are more than 
200,000,000 copies of the book in circulation in 330 different 
tongues, and the demand for it is increasing all the time. The 
story told by these statistics is impressive enough; but perhaps 
the most remarkable interest just now is manifest in all questions 
relating to the Bible, and this possibly is even more suggestive. 
So many books about the.Bible are constantly appearing that 
ittis impossible to keep track of them. Doubtless this interest 
is due, in part, to the investigations of the new school of so- 
called higher critics. But, however that may be, no book is 
able to compete with the Bible in the interests and affections. 
Unless the Bible held a supreme and unique place in the 
thought of the world, no critics would think it worth while 
to get at its meaning; or, if they did, the great mass of intelli- 
gent readers would not care. Whatever else may be said of 
the Bible, multitudes of earnest, intelligent men and women in 
every walk of life are pondering over its message, and, however 
imperfectly, are trying to order their lives according to its moral 
precepts. Every year seems to witness a deeper hold of the 
Bible upon the conscience of Christendom; and there are no 
signs that modern civilization intends to part with any of the 
essential principles and ideals which it has learned from that 
venerable book. 


What next? a not new departures and 
novel devices almost exhausted when, 
after smoking concerts, we now behold 
“‘ smoking services ” initiated by the clergy themselves? In the 
early part of July this notice was widely circulated in White- 
chapel: “ If you want a smoke free, come next Sunday afternoon 
at three o’clock to Christ Church Hall. A free cup of tea, if you 
like. Tobacco gratis.” Accordingly, the Rev. J. H. Scott, M.A., 
at the time appointed appeared with the unprecedented canonicals, 
in shape of a bag of tobacco and a short brier pipe. The latter 
he was himself puffing at, while he doled out the contents of 
the parcel to a congregation of the poorest people of East Lon- 
don. This enterprising cleric conducted services and preached 
to the congregation which he had first baptized in a cloud of 
narcotic vapor. The service was orderly, the prayer earnest, the 
sermon simple, and the singing of certain ladies on the plat- 
form excellent. A cup of tea was afterward given to each of 
the congregation. This incident, which has already attracted 
the widespread attention of the press, will be productive of varied 
comment. The motive of the rector can be easily understood 
and may be commended. But most people will contemplate 
the proceeding with very mixed feelings, in which perhaps 
humiliation and shame will predominate. No tendency of the 
time which seems, not to uplift the Christ, but to drag him through 
the mire, can be commended. While the Apostle Paul became 
“all things to all men ” that he might “ by all means save some,” 
we cannot imagine him, for instance, conducting a smoking 
service. Smoking in clubs is one thing, at religious services 
quite another. 


Smoking Services 
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The Slavery of Clothes 


Extreme views go to the greatest length in 
‘the training of children. The right of the 
parents to decide what a child shall eat and 
wear, the method of exercise, the regulation 
of hours, is unquestioned. People may ap- 
prove or disapprove; they cannot control un- 
less the extreme views lead to cruelty. A 
young mother is bringing up her baby by a 
method that will meet the approval of the best 
intelligence devoted to the study of infancy. 
This baby wears one garment, and is kept on 
a pillow where it has the greatest freedom of 
movement. It is kept covered with dainty 
coverings suited to the temperature. People 
are not allowed to handle it, nor is it cramped 
by being compelled to lie in a position that 
does not give it ease and comfort. Freedom 
from irritation results in calm nerves and nat- 
ural growth. 

Clothes are a burden, in maturity, on time, 
purse, and mind. It seems but fair that an 
infant should be allowed freedom and ease 
during the short period that precedes the 
clothes period. For, presumably, when a child 
finds his feet he must be clothed. 

A little Norwegian girl belonging to a fam- 
ily about to emigrate to America, in talking 
over that unknown land of freedom and wealth, 
said to a girl friend: “I’m so glad we are 
going, for we will not have to wear clothes 
there.” 

That little girl is now a woman, and she 
remembers distinctly that it took weeks to 
remove her bitter disappointment when she 
saw that even in this Jand of freedom people 
had to wear clothes. The secret of perfect 
physical development is to make clothes bear 
some relation to the lines of the figure, and, to 
quote “ Life,” make clothes for purposes of 
adornment and not concealment, a principle 
too largely ignored by women at present. 


Coffee 


An expert on coffee, writing to the New 
York “ Tribune,” says : 

“A combination of one part Mocha, one 
part Rio, and two parts Java or Maracaibo, 
will yield a heavy, rich, strong-flavored coffee, 
but not as smooth and pleasing as if the Rio 
were omitted. When a smooth and delicate- 
flavored beverage is desired, use one-third 
Mocha and two-thirds Java. When it is de- 
sired strong and heavy, use Rio and Mara- 
caibo, or temper the former by combining it 
with some of the milder kinds. Recent experi- 
ments confirm the opinion that coffee, which 
is an aid to digestion, should be an infusion 
and not a decoction, for which particular rea- 
son the after-dinner coffee, especially, should 
‘be an infusion, as the caffeine of coffee, which 
is the element most stimulating, is best drawn 
-out by keeping the coffee at the boiling-point, 
but without boiling, for a few minutes before 
serving. Prolonged boiling extracts the astrin- 
gent property, tannin. For the ideal cup of 
coffee take one part genuine Arabian Mocha 
and two parts finest Java; roast each separately, 
and blend well together; grind fine, imme- 
diately before preparing. Fill an ordinary 
‘teacup two-thirds full of the coffee, with one 
raw egg and the shell. Place the whole in a 
strainer or perculator, and pour on one quart 
of briskly boiling water. Let it stand for ten 
minutes where it will keep hot without boiling, 
and serve with cream and sugar to suit, or, 
better still, with hot milk. Should a vessel 
without a strainer or perculator be used, let 
the infusion boil up at once, and pour in acup 
of cold water,.after which let it stand for at least 
five minutes to settle thoroughly. The bev- 
erage will be brown, creamy, rich, fragrant, 
and delicious. 

“In Cuba, where the most delicious coffee 
obtainable anywhere is to be found, it is pre- 
pared by first half-filling a coarse flannel bag with 
finely pulverized, roasted coffee, and suspend- 
ing it from a hook over the pot or other vessel. 
“Cold water is poured on the bag at intervals 
until the entire mass is well saturated, then 
the first drippings, which have fallen into the 
receptacle, are poured again over the bag until 
the liquid becomes almost thick and very black. 
‘One teaspoonful of this extracted liquid, placed 
in a cup of boiling milk, will yield a draught 
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of coffee that is simply delicious—a nectar fit 
for the gods. In Cuba this flannel bag hangs 
day and night on the wall, the process of pour- 
ing on the cold water and allowing it to drip 
being almost ceaseless in its operation. All 
classes, ages, and conditions drink coffee there 
as freely as we do water.” 


To Test Coffee 


An expert tester of coffee gives the follow- 
ing experiments for detecting adulterations of 
coffee : 


First—-If the ground coffee hardens or. 


“cakes ” when placed between the fingers, it 
is adulterated, probably with chicory. Second 
—Place a sample of the suspected rr on 
top of the water in a wine-glass; if it part 
floats and part sinks, it is undoubtedly adulter- 
ated. Again, place a spoonful of the coffee 
in a white bottle of cold water and shake well 
for a few minutes. If the sample is pure, it 
will rise to the top, scarcely coloring the 
water. If adulterated, it will sink and dis- 
color the fluid, for the following reasons: pure 
coffee is enveloped in an oily substance which 
prevents the grounds from absorbing the 
water; the adulterant, being free from oil, 
quickly becomes saturated.—New York Trib- 
une. 


The Neglect of the Teeth 


Tooth and nail brushes are used too long. 
A physician of prominence advises for nail- 
brushes, the brushes sold as toy scrub-brushes. 
They cost but very little when bought by 
the dozen, and should be thrown away after a 
few days’ using. Tooth-brushes cannot be 
bought as cheaply, but they should not be 
used until they are “worn out.” A dentist 
reports that out of 400 school-children whose 
teeth were examined, only fifty cleaned their 
teeth twice each day ; 275 owned tooth-brush- 
es, 175 did not. The age of the children ex- 
amined ranged from ten to eighteen years, and 
they did not belong to the tenement-house 
population. Ten children out of the 200 in 
the primary department owned tooth-brushes. 


Evidently there is need for the preaching of | 


the gospel of cleanliness. Rinsing the mouth 
with listerine is a good practice. 


A Popular Art Movement 


Boston still leads in education, and in de- 
veloping a high standard of education among 
the people of the State. The Public School 
Art League has succeeded in securing for the 
schools and. colleges of the State valuable 
copies and photographs of important works of 
art. Each graduating class leaves, as a me- 


morial of its graduation, some work of art, 
bearing a tablet giving the name of the class. 
A good example to follow. 


The Southern Exposition 


It is said that a good deal of enthusiasm has 
developed in New York in regard to the 
Women’s Building of the Atlanta Exposition. 
A number of New York: merchants have sent 
decorations and furniture for the New York 
building, and many New York women are 
working enthusiastically to make the New 
York exhibit a success. 


Wooden Hats 


A man in Massachusetts is said to have in- 
vented a machine that cuts wood so that it 
can be braided and made into hats. The hats 
shown are lighter than hats of straw. The 
wood is so pliable that hats made of it can be 
made to conform to any mold. The wood 
can be woven to look like Leghorn or Panama 
hats. 

Marking by Electricity 

In London a device for marking clothing by 
electricity has been invented. The device 
was exhibited at an industrial showin London, 
and aroused enthusiasm. One die will mark 


several thousand pieces. 


Frequently we are asked for the address of 
some place where women of refinement who 
are self-supporting can obtain board at a low 
price. “ The Summer Rest,” located at Wood- 
cliff, N. J., offers the opportunity to gentle- 
women who are self-supporting. Application 


must be made on Wednesday morning, either 


in person or by letter, to Mrs. Albert Speyers, 
24 West Twelfth Street. Board is $3.50 per 
week. Railroad ticket for the roundtrip is $1. 


What You Need 


When you are weary and worn, without an 
appetite, have no ambition, sleepless, nervous, 
and irritable, is purified, enriched, and vital- 
ized blood ; and remember | | 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Is the only true blood purifier prominently in 
the public eye. $1; six for $5. sya re 
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The Spectator 


The Spectator, out of mere prejudice, has 
always held that blacking one’s own boots, or 
those of another for that matter, was about 
as disagreeable a task as ever fell to the lot of 
man ; and that on a par with it was the groom- 
ing of a horse. And yet every man who wears 
boots is very likely sometime, sooner or later, 
to have to give them a rub and a polish for 
decency’ssake. So every horse-owner is likely, 
in the absence of his groom, to have to do the 
needful for his patient steed. The mere work 
in these employments is not hard, but for 


some inexplicable reason the Spectator has 


become possessed of the feeling that such 
work should be avoided if possible. , A lady 
who recently attended, with the Spectator, an 
evening entertainment in the real country, 
where the company was made up almost en- 
tirely of farmers and their families, remarked : 
‘** How sad these people look! Instead of en- 
joying themselves, they seem to be actually 
suffering.” It didnot take the Spectator long 
to supply the reason for these sad looks. 
“You would look troubled, too,” he said, “ if, 
after you had driven home five miles or so 
over a dark and muddy road, you had to go 
to the stable and clean a pair of horses, 
and then bed them down for the night, with 
the prospect of being up again at daylight and 
once more busy with currycomb and brush.” 


Another kind of disagreeable work has been 
_ born into the world, and it may be said to be 
represented by the reverse side of the bicycle 


shield. Riding a bicycle is certainly great fun 


when one actually learns to ride and can also 
find good roads on which to exercise his skill. 
But cleaning a bicycle and keeping it in order 
is, without doubt, a manner of work which 
deserves to be classed with boot-blacking and 
horse-grooming. This, too, will not be denied. 
The bicycle must be in entirely good and per- 
fect order at the beginning of the ride, else 
that ride will be unpleasant, and, what is more, 
the machine is sure to be damaged by the grit 
within the bearings or in some hie way. 
_Merely to wipe the dust from the enameled 
parts and to take the moisture from those 
parts protected by nickel plate is not cleaning 
- a bicycle, by a long shot. These things are 
easy to do; those things that are difficult, such 
as cleaning the chain, the sprocket-wheels, and 
so on, also happen to be the very particulars 
about which one must not be negligent. And 
it does not do to put it off. That is one rea- 
son that makes the work so very disagreeable. 
A man returns from a long ride, hot, dusty, 


tired. The bath-room is the one attractive 


place for him just then. To stop to groom 
his wheel at this time requires much self-com- 
mand, but now is the time. To put it off is 
most dangerous. Half an hour or so after- 
wards the bicycle-rider emerges from his bath 
and his dressing-room in fresh clothes and 
with that delightful feeling of cleanness which 
appears to preclude all work not of the very 
nicest kind. But there is the bicycle—muddy 
or dusty, oily or wet. It must be attended to ; 
there is no putting the disagreeable task off 
any longer. When it is finished, the bicyclist 
—with the necessity once again to seek the 
seclusion of the bath-room—is not entirely 
sure that the bicycle is really the greatest of 
modern inventions, nor is he certain that the 
bicycling era is the pleasant period in the 
world’s progress. 


There is another thing about the bicycle 
worthy of record. We have been told by the 
experts, the teachers, and the manufacturers 
that riding the bicycle is just as easy as walk- 
ing, and that every person who can walk can 
learn to ride. Now it may be that this is so. 
The Spectator does not know how long it 
takes a baby to learn to walk after it once 
gives its infant mind to the task, nor does he 
know how long it would take a stout man of 
forty-five to learn to walk if he had never 
walked till then. Without such knowledge it 


is impossible to compare with any degree of | 


accuracy learning to walk and learning to ride 
the bicycle. But if one is as easy as the other, 
then the Spectator is persuaded that walking 
does not come quite by nature, but is the result 
of much painful and persevering practice. The 


| 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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Spectator has a friend who tried the bicycle half 
a dozen times and then, covered with bruises, 
‘gave up the attempt. He said one day, quite 
seriously: “I know that I see men and 
women ride the treacherous things, but I am 
more than half persuaded that they do not 
really do it, but merely seem to be doing it, 
and that the impression on my mind is an 
optical illusion. It seems all opposed to na- 
ture, and I shall never believe in it till I can 
do it myself; and as I shall never try 
again, I shall, therefore, never believe in it at 
all.” There was a note of regret in his voice 
as he concluded, and the Spectator feels sure 
that he will try again, and that he will learn 
and believe. — 

The Spectator had great difficulty in learn- 
ing to “bicycle,” and does not yet boast of 
any great skill. Before going to the country 
he took a course of instruction at a school. 
He learned there how to ride on a smooth 
floor and how to mount and dismount on a 
floor. But the country roads are vastly dif- 
ferent—as different as possible. . The instruc- 
tion in town was beneficial, but it had not 
taught the Spectator to be much more than 
an amusing spectacle to his friends when he 
essayed to ride in a near-by lane. In first 
mounting in the country there is always an in- 
convenient stone just in front, so that at the 
moment the rider reaches the seat and blun- 
ders for the pedal, the front wheel is made to 
wabble and the whole machine almost to fall; 
in addition to the stone, there is also very apt 
to be a slight upward grade at the point chosen 
for mounting, and then the machine, after 
going over the stone, refuses to go any further. 
Of course there is little for the novice to 
do under such circumstances except to scram- 
ble or tall off. The left pedal is never by any 
chance in such a position that at a time like 
this the would-be rider can dismount as he has 
been instructed to do. Therefore he usually 
tumbles off, to the great amusement of both 
the small boys and the mature men who are 
watching his awkward struggles. After two 
or three attempts to ride in the most retired 
lane in his neighborhood, the aspiring and per- 
spiring wheelman is very apt to wonder where 
the people who are watching him come from, 
and also how they happened to get where he is 
whenever he tries to polish off his rough 
awkwardness. One might walk through the 


Spectator’s lonely lane one hundred times and 


not meet ten persons; but every time he went | 


thither with his bicycle in the earlier days of his 
beginning he was sure of having at least twenty 
pairs of amused eves watching his struggles. 
And when he chanced to fall—as he did ve 
often—there was laughter from behind eac 
tree and bush, while some unblushing humorists 
would stand in the middle of the road and 
hold their sides with mirth while the tears of 
joy ran down their hardened cheeks. 

When there are two or three members in 
one family learning to ride at the same time, 
the conversation at table is likely to be both 
animated and peculiar. Bruises will be dis- 
cussed and described with pride in their sore- 
ness and blackness. The Spectator recently 
heard a young person tell of a bruise from 
which radiated many various and rich colors, 
which shaded off from the deep purple of the 
center so that the whole looked as though a 
master impressionist had tried to illuminate 
with his own peculiar method of light a land- 
scape upon which neither sun nor moon threw 
radiance. When the purely personal aspects 
of bicycles are a trifle exhausted, then the 
beginners are apt to talk of the demoniac 
tricks of the machines themselves. These 
machines, it would seem, could not possibly 
have any more intelligence than that contrib- 
uted to them by their riders; but a beginner 
is not likely to hold such a view; he is more 
apt to think that the machines are filled with 
all kinds of ill-natured tricks, of. vicious incli- 
nations. And after he has been in a collision 
or two; after he has been run away with down 
a steep hill; after he has been tumbled into a 
ditch filled with muddy water; after he has 
been thrown on to the palings of a picket 
fence—then he is likely to conclude that more 
danger lurks in an uncontrolled bicycle than 
in any other engine of destruction set up by 
the enemy of mankind for the confusion of 
man. But the bicycle is a great invention, and 
the sooner you attack the problem of its 
mastery the sooner will you know for yourself 
all these things the Spectator has hinted at, 
and a thousand other things besides. 


“ Whin I walk,” said an Irishman who 
objected to the bicycle, “I prefer to have my 
feet on the ground.”— Youth’s Companion. 
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Correspondence 
Anglophobia 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 


When so large a proportion of our newspapers are 
lending themselves to the invidious pursuit of fan- 
ning the Anglophobic passions of an equally large 
proportion of pseudo-patriots, it is refreshing and 
encouraging, especially to an Anglo-American with 
a respect and attachment to America and its institu- 
tions‘no less ineradicable than his love for his native 
country, to meet in The Outlook so true a repre- 
sentative of that spirit which stands for real patriot- 
ism (by no means dissociated from a kindly “ss 
honest attitude to sister nations). 

We have lately been brought face to face a a 
series of international issues which, unfortunately, 
have afforded excellent scope for adding fuel to a 
flame which seems to be ever smoldering, and the 
opportunity has not been permitted to sleep. It is 
scarcely necessary to cite by name one of the most 
prominent of these metropolitan journals which, sure 
of the cheap hurrahs of the large class to which it 
addresses itself, revels proudly in the most absurd 
and rabid form of Jingoism and Anglophobic offen- 
siveness. This influential journal will serve as a 
type of a large following. 

It unrelentingly misapplies its brilliant sents 
and varied resources in unceasingly impressing 
upon its readers its hatred of all things English and 
its pet notion that such hatred is and should be the 
birthright of all Americans, with the assumption 
that the English have a corresponding’ aversion to 
America. It spares no pains to discover blemishes 
here and there to point its invective and sharpen its 
sarcasm. It eagerly prints sentiments in line with 
its own from a retired admiral to whom an English- 
man is his dé¢e moire, who demonstrates beyond a 
peradventure how easy it were for Japan todrive the 
English from the sea, notwithstanding the fact that 
both nations are in perfect amity. If astray British 
officer or two presumes to vouchsafe an opinion on 
Japanese military tactics, this journal sneers at the 
efficiency of certain British titular leaders, and with 
fine scorn compares British success on similar fields. 
If Dr. Abbott chooses to use British bravery and 
valor to point a text, it scents rank treason here, and 
admonishes adherence to American history in future, 
not, of course, omitting an unmannerly allusion to 
English boastfulness in a pusillanimous attempt to 
belittle the heroism of the Royal George, Balaklava, 
etc., and a silly reference (in such a connection) to 
the Bonhomme Richard, etc. When the St. Louis 
sails on her maiden voyage, in a blaze of glory, it 
announces that, from the stokers up, the good ship 
is manned by an American crew; yet when a corre- 
spondent opines that her failure to make a record was 
due to her “ English crew,” it makes no comment. 
In the case ot Nicaragua we are regaled with highly 
colored Jingoistic denunciations of the ‘ world’s 
bully,”’ and a flood of enkindled correspondents 
attest their popularity. Theeditorials become more 
and more ferocious, and the Adminstration becomes 
a scarcely less popular target than John Bull for 
not dispatching a White Squadron of annihilation 
upon the latter. How John Bull loves to hound his 
smaller brethren! Frantic appeals to and a reprint- 
ing of the Monroe Doctrine follow, and meanwhile 
but a few, and those few unpopular, voices are raised 
to show that that excellent Doctrine was not formu- 


- lated as a shield for disreputable practices and plain 


breaches of international law. Russia, France, and 
Germany combine in a successful effort to bulldoze 
Japan and prevent her from reaping the fruits of her 
victory,while England holds aloof ; but close scrutiny 
of this same journal fails to discover any indictment 
of Russia for so outrageous and unconcealed an in- 
justice, prompted by térritorial rapacity and appre- 
hensive jealousy. 

Let The Outlook continue to stand fora larger 
toleration in national sentiment and broader and 
more enlightened treatment of international ques- 
tions. No one who knows the real English—her 
masses—who has moved among them, will deny that 
their general attitude is kindly, brotherly, often 
mingled with admiration. May the two great Eng- 
lish-speaking nations yet approach each other with- 
out snarling, and hasten the day when that great 
influence for good and evil—the press—will shed 
light instead of heat on international! problems ! 


Some Difference Yet 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In your editorial (July 20) on the Convention of 
Universalist Young People, held in Boston contem- 
poraneously with the Convention of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society for Christian Endeavor, you use lan- 
guage which is likely to mislead. You say: ‘“‘ We 
doubt very much whether, if any one who did not 
know the names of the two conventions were to go 
from one to the other, he would be able to distin- 
guish the orthodox from the Universalist. The dis- 
tinction would probably be no more apparent when 


the lines of work were studied. The difference is 
largely nominal.’”’ You are right in saying that the 
Universalist Young People are trying zealously to 


‘do the same work that engages the hearts of the 


Y. P. S. C. E.’s—namely, making this a better and 
happier world. The emphasis of Universalism has 
always been on fractical righteousness. But you 
are truly astray in saying that the difference between 
these two organizations ‘‘is largely nominal.’”’ The 
difference, theologically, is radical—unless ortho- 
doxy has shifted its fundamental ground. The Uni- 
versalist Young People, in common with their 
seniors, believe that God is a Universal Father, who 
intends and will succeed in developing every human 
being that ever lived, so that all will be holy and 
happy. This faith is unequivocally held by us. It is 
the source of ali our enthusiasm and labors for hu- 
manity. It gleamsfrom every page of our literature, 
and shines through all our sermons and addresses. 
Now, if the Y. P. S. C. E. listened in their conven- 
tion to this doctrine in its manifold aspects as did 
our young people, then 1, for one, rejoice that or- 
thodoxy has become, or is becoming, heterodox and 
Universalist. But if your wonderful convention did 
not proclaim and proceed upon the idea that Godisa 
Universal Father, who will save to the uttermost—as 
I tear it did not—then your young people did not hear 
the same things heard by ours. I would to God we 
were one theologically as we are at one sociologically. 
I believe we are becoming more and more in harmony 
doctrinally. Such books as ‘‘ Outlines of Social The- 
ology,” by President Hyde, ‘‘ Freedom of Faith,” 
by Dr. Munger, and “‘ The Evolution of Christian- 
ity,” by Dr. Abbott, if they indicate the “trend ” of 
orthodoxy, warrant the Universalist in feeling that 
that “‘trend” is his way. Let the spirit of truth do 
its full work, and one of these days the theological 
barriers will be burned away and the heterodoxy of 
Universalism will be the orthodoxy of Protestant- 
ism. But at present, please say, on the authority of 
a thoroughgoing Universalist, that the theological 


- difference between Universalism and ‘ Evangeli- 


calism” is radical, not nominal. H.R. R. 


_ Auburn, Me. 


Vegetarianism 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In The Outlook of June 8, Mr. Noyes, whose mind 
is evidently well established against flesh-eating, asks 
several questions, and make strong assertions. Per- 
mit a few suggestions. 

God is wise, merciful, just, yet he has made earth, 
air, and water to swarm with carnivora, seeming to 
prefer quick and painful death to the slow one 
caused by old age and decay. Many animals are 
harmful, even dangerous, to man, and must be exter- 
minated. It is not merely our right, but our duty, to 
destroy them, and we cannot avoid giving pain in the 
process. To the feline races God has given the dis- 
position to play with, terrify, and torture their vic- 
tims. I must not question his right to do this, for 
he doeth fall things well, and has abundant reason 
for permitting suffering and death. My ignorance 
must not judge his wisdom. 

Christ ate animal food ; created it for feeding the 
masses who crowded around him; aided his disciples 
in that big catch of 153 great fishes. He ate the 
Passover with them; was not a vegetarian. Did he 
err? Did God err in commanding sacrifices of the 
life of animals in his worship, from Adam down? 
Hosts of saints have done God’s work by the bodily 
strength derived from animal food, and continue to 
do thus to this hour. 


v 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Your article of June 8 on Vegetarianism is inter- 
esting to me, and I should like to see arguments, pro 
and con, beyond what I can give. The facts that man 
is created “‘ frugivorous,’”’ and not possessing teeth 
such as are furnished the carnivora, certainly have 
their weight, as also the facts that in the earliest ages 
of the world animal food was used, to what extent I 
do not know. The use of swine’s flesh was forbidden, 
showing that the flesh of other animals was permitted. 
The Jews to the present day observe that prohibition. 

I am not aware that the digestive organs of man 
are not adapted to the assimilation of flesh food. 
The amount of “suffering and torture” inflicted 
should be avoided. If necessity requires the slaying 
of animals for food, it should be done in the most 
humane manner, and no “torture”? should in any 
case be allowed. 

I would like to know if the vegetarian system has 
ever been tested sufficiently to prove what its effects 
on health and prolonged life may have been? The 
moral and spiritual benefits could but be beneficial. 
There was a time when professional butchers were 
not allowed on a jury in a murder case in courts ; 
perhaps it is so still. S.C. BR. 


To the Editors of The Outlook :: 

The arguments presented by Mr. Noyes in the last 
issue of The Outlook in favor of vegetarianism seemmfi 
to me to be exceedingly overdrawn. Admitting that 
man 1s a frugivorous animal, | contend that flesh 


in some form is an essential article of diet. The cat 
and dog are always classed as carnivorous animals,. 
but, as experience shows, can be kept almost entirely 
on vegetable food, and even improve their character 
and temper when so fed. In the same way, man 
may be a frugivorous animal, but still improve mus-- 
cle and stature by using the flesh of animals as an 
article of food. It is true, man’s teeth are not suita- 
ble for tearing flesh, but I doubt very much if it was. 
the purpose of the Creator that man should take 
his food in that way, having hands and fingers to use 
and reason to guide him in the manufacture of im- 
plements for such purposes. As to the human 
digestive organs being by nature not adapted to the 
assimilation of flesh, [ challenge Mr. Noyes to bring 
forward his authority. 

The consumption of animal flesh may be the cause 
of an immense amount of human suffering and dis- 
ease, when the flesh is consumed in immoderate 
quantities, in an impure condition, or imperfectly 
prepared, but I would like to see the evidence of the 
damage done by healthy flesh, taken in right quan- 
tities and rightly prepared. 

It might be worth while to enumerate some of the 
benefits arising to the human race from the con- 
sumption of the flesh of animals. Has Mr. Noyes 
ever stopped to contemplate the amount of human 
suffering alleviated by preparations extracted from 
the flesh of animals, being, as they are, very often the 
only food that the stomach will retain, and in their 
nutritive value second to none? Can he name a 
substance to take the place of leather in all the uses 
to which that article is adapted? Surely no one 
would rather kill the cow or ox for the hide they 
yield than for their food value. 

Undoubtedly a great deal of animal suffering 
might be mitigated and even entirely avoided if 


proper regulations were provided for the entire trade 


in animals destined to serve as human food, and if 
men would learn to deal as mercifully as possible 
with the dumb creatures under their control. Buta 
reform along this line would hardly be achieved by 
vegetarianism. It would have about the same 
chances as prohibition has against the liquor habit. 
5.8. H. 


Glance 


anyone can see the difference be- 
tween the twin-bar of clear, pure 


and other laundry soaps, but you'll 
know the difference when you use 
it because it cleanses with: 


Less Labor 
Greater Comfort 


Tver Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N .Y, 


MINCE MEAT 
is particularly 
valuable in the 
summer be- 
cause it is 
always 

fresh and 
sweet. 


= 


unex- 
celled for 
the home,the 
camp, seaside 
or mountains. 
Sold every where. 


Syracuse, iv. 
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A Family Paper 


_ Notes and Queries 


Please give me your views on the statements made 
by John Stuart Mill in his essay on Liberty, in 
reference to the teachings of Christ. £. g. (p. 92): 
**Many essential elements of the highest morality 
are among the things which are not provided for 

. . inthe recorded deliverances of the Founder of 
Christianity.” Again (p. 93): ** I believe that other 
ethics than any nich can + evolved from exclu- 
sively Christian sources must exist side by side with 
Christian ethics to produce the moral regeneration 
of mankind.” Will you tell me if the sfz7z¢ of this 
essay is in accord with the spirit of the liberal Chris- 
tian thought of to-day? 

The statements quoted above are indorsed by 
Unitarians of the more radical school, not else- 
where within the Christian Church. The prevailing 
view of liberal Christian thinkers accepts the state- 
ment of Mill that ‘‘ everything which is excelient in 
ethics:may be brought within them [Christ’s say- 
ings],’’ but rejects the qualification he adds, that it 
involves some ‘‘ violence to language.’’ By “ Chris- 
tian ethics’’ Mill means the current code of duty as 
accepted among Christians generally. As described 
by him it does not fairly represent those whom one 
would now regard as the best Christians. It appears 
te us that Mill’s other mistake is in regarding the eth- 
ical teachings of Christ as consisting in Jrecep/s—in 
which case many particulars of duty must have been 
left unprovided for. The distinguishing feature of 
Christ’s teaching is rather in his laying down grand 
principles, which cover all particulars. The char- 
acteristic of Christian ethics, properly so called, is 
its insistence on subjection toa principle rather than 
on obedience to’a precept. Mill’s contention that 
Greek and Roman rather than Christian sources 
give us the ethics of our relations to society and 
the State is offset by the contention of Socialists 
that Jesus has laid down principles substantially 


accordant with the dictum of Louis Blanc: ‘To 


each according to his need ; from each according to 
his ability.” 


1. Kindly state the attitude of The Outlook toward 
the doctrine of Correspondences as taught by Swe- 
_ denborg—especially as applied by him to the inter- 
' pretation of the Bible. 2. Do you regard his teach- 
ing concerning the nature of the Trinity as Scrip- 
tural and rational? 3. As psychologist and as theo- 
logian, what is your estimate of 


1. That analogies and correspondences exist be- 
tween the physical and the spiritual realms Pro- 
fessor Drummond has successfully shown. The fact 
of ‘‘one God, one law, one element ” requires them. 
But the doctrine as taught by Swedenborg is pressed 
to a fanciful extent quite unverifiable, and the 
scheme of Bible interpretation founded upon it is 
altogether arbitrary and unsound. 2. It is very 
nearly that of Sabellius in the second century, which 
has always been considered heretical. Nevertheless, 
any scheme of the Trinity based on the acceptance 
of Biblical statements may be called “ Scriptural.” 
There may also be various ‘rational’ interpreta- 
tions of those statements. ne may therefore admit 
that Swedenborg’s teaching about the Trinity was 
‘* Scriptural and rational,” while at the same time 
not regarding it as true. 3. Swedenborg has fur- 
nished us with some psychological problems, but we 
can hardly accord to him any rank asa psychologist, 
that is, an expositor of the nature and laws of mind. 
As a theologian he has been influential, and has 
affected Christian thought outside the circle of his 
professed disciples. His effectiveness in this line is 
due to his ethical insight, his emphasis on love and 
righteousness, and on the laws of character as deter- 
mining the future state of mankind. 


Where shall I look for material to work up a lec- 
ture on “* The Liberal Orthodox Movement’? I 
want to understand and correctly interpret the mes- 
sage and Dok ney por work of such men as Stanley, 
Beecher, Brooks; etc. I have access to three good 
libraries. but want to know if there is some special 
hook in this line. H. H. f. 

The book which deals adequately with the subject 
has yet to be written, for the ‘‘ movement ” springs 
from the remote past, far back of Channing and 
Hopkins and Edwards. The Andover professors’ 
book, ‘* Progressive Orthodoxy,” and Dr. Munger’s 
essay on ‘* The New Theology,”’ prefixed to his ser- 
mons on * The Freedom of Faith,” will be helpful to 
you. Professor Thayer published about ten years 
ago in the Christian Register ’’ (Boston) a valu- 
able sketch of the movement among Congregational- 
ists. You will find many articles referred to in 
‘“*Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature ” that are 
worth consulting. Dr. Matheson’s ‘“*Can the Old 
Faith Live with the New?” and Dr. Newman 
Smyth’s * Old Faiths in New Light” and “ The 
Orthodox Theology of To-day,” are also pertinent. 


Is there a cloistered Sisterhood in the Episcopal 
Church of America? Kindly give the names and 
addresses of a few, if not all, of the Sisterhoods of 
the Episcopal Church. N. K. 


The four leading Sisterhoods of the Church are 
the following : Sisterhood of St. John the Baptist, 233 
East Seventeenth Street, New York; Sisterhood of 


t. Mary, 8 East Forty-sixth Street, New York; 


Sisterhood of St. Margaret, 17 Lewisburg Square, 
Boston ; Sisterhood of the Good Shepherd, 419 West 
Nineteenth Street, New York. Whether the epithet 
‘** cloistered”? can be properly applied to any of the 
Episcopal Sisterhoods is a question upon which 
Episcopalians themselves are not agreed, but we 
think the majority would answer in the negative. 


I wish to make a study of the Book of Isaiah, and 
am desirous of getting possession of every help pos- 
sible which shall enable me to read the text under- 
standingly and with profit. Will you kindly suggest 
books which will give me a knowledge of the en- 
vironment which surrounded the prophet, the cir- 
cumstances which incited his prophetic words, and 
any general or special information which may help 
one to areal knowledge of the man and his wri ings ? 


Professor W. R. Smith’s ‘‘ Prophets of Israel,” 
Professor Noyes’s translation of Isaiah, with notes, 
published by the American Unitarian Association, 
and Professor G. A. Smith’s “‘ Book of Isaiah,” to- 
gether with Professor Cheyne’s article“ Isaiah” in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, will supply adequate 
material. 7 


My pastor said in his sermon yesterday eet } 
re) 


lace 


‘“*death meant the grave, and Hades the 


departed me waiting to be reunited with their | 


bodies at the resurrection.”” He also stated that the 
resurrection always referred to the body, never tot 
soul. [sit not true that Sheol in the Old Testament, 
and Hades in the New, almost always mean the 
grave? W. M. W. 

Sheol strictly means the wmder world, conceived 
as the abode of the dead. Hades denotes the invis- 
ible world, as the abode of departed spirits. They 
are equivalent terms. Resurrection always refers to 
the whole man. It means the rising up into the 
bodily life of the world to come. This, we believe, 
takes place as soon as we quit this world. 


Kindly tell me the name (1 
company of Dr. Abbott’s “‘ Evolution of Religion 
and (2) Dr. Horton’s “Inspiration ;” also (3) the 
name of Dr. Herron’s book on the Atonement and 

1. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 2. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. 3. Send to F. H. Revell 
Company, Chicago, for a list of the books they pub- 
lish for Dr. Herron. There is no such title in the 
list. 


of the 


Kindly mention some addresses of schools where | 


one could study to become a li 
There are such schools in connection with the 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; with the Drexel Insti- 
tute, in Philadelphia; the Armour Institute, in Chi- 
cago; and the University of Colorado, at Colorado 


Springs. There is also the New York State Library 


School at Albany. 


_ Please let me know if there is any book written 
for unscientific readers on the subject of trees, which 
will give suggestions as to how to recognize the 
varieties, etc. I am going to camp in the Adiron- 

cks for a month, and while there would like to 
acquaint myself with my leafy neighbors. . M. 

The best book you can get is Professor Apgar’s 
‘“* Trees of the Northern United States” (The Amer- 
ican Book Company, New York). 


Two readers call our attention to the fact that ina 
recent article by the Rev. John Humpstone, “‘ | he 
Still Hour,” he attributes the lines “‘ We cannot 
kindle when we will,” etc., to Lowell. They were 
written by Matthew Arnold. The quotation from 
Keats in the same article is incorrectly given. 


“*S. F. S.” sends a copy of the poem asked for 
lately by “‘E.S.” If the latter will send address, we 
shall be pleased to forward the poem. 


: POLISH 
Shines 
Silverware 


Surprisingly 


WITHOUT 


Scratching 
Sample sent if you say so. 
Box post-paid, li cts. instamps. It’s sold everywhere, 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John Sty New York, 


PISO'S 
LAs 


CURE FOF 
DE FAIL 


Cough Syrup. Tastes 


uD intime. Sold by druggists. 
“ CONSUMPTION 


‘always maintained. Far 
more Columbia bicycles 
than ever this year. Far 
more care that no imper- 
fect Columbias go out. 


$100 for a Columbia means $200 of 
_ pleasure and satisfaction. 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 
General Offices and Factories, Hartford, Conn. 
BRANCH STORES: Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Providence, Philadelphia, 


Buffalo, Brooklyn, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, San Francisco, 
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Endorse Fibre Chamois as ‘ 
the best support for pufted 
sleeves and flare skirts in 
the market. 
CAUTION—Beware of imita- 
tions. The genuine article 
is p‘ainly stamped ...... 


Fibre Giamois 


All dry goods stores. Three weights. 


‘hk: answering advertisements ap- 


— in The Outlook will confer.a 
vor upon the advertiser as well as 
the publisher by mentioning this publication. 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, if 
issued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


NOVA SCOTIA, 
CAPE BRETON, 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


. These new tourist resorts are best reached by the splen- 
did modern-built steamers Olivette,” Halifax,’”’ and 
** Florida,” of the Canada Atlantic and Plant Line, 
the only direct route from Boston. Write or apply for 
rates, sailings, tours, etc., to FRED ROBLIN, Passen- 
ger and Freight Agent, 268 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. 


SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO” 
A Trip for 
HEALTH, REST, 


and PLEASURE 


passing within view of 
«‘uba, crossing the 
historic Isthmus of 
Panama, and call- 
ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico, 
with opportunity, to 
visit these Spanish- 
American countries. 
The educational ad- 
vantages of this tri 
in addition to the 
pleasures of the jour- 
ney, render it peculiarly attractive, so much so that tour- 
ists sate repeat the after THIRTY-DAY 
FO RSION, $216. All 
ons an eave New York every ten 
ry ys. For full 


COLUMBIAN LINE PARRY 
RON & CO., 
Gen. Agts., 35 Broadway, Pier 43 N Re New York. 


EU OPE 3 Fall and Winter tour, mem- 

to 15, sails by 

iterranean and the Orient i 
n 


- Dz R & CO 
70 & 71 Globe Buildine 244 Washington St., Boston 


OING EAST THIS SOMMER ?—Full summer 
train in 23d, ya Maine Cen- 
tral R.R. for Bar Harbo geley Moosehe 
tak Andrews, points in ‘Maine and in the 
ns ant a folder or e- rop a car 
to Maine Central R.R., dag! agg Portland, Maine. 


RAMSDELL LINE 


Steamers leave Pier 24 N. R., foot Franklin St.. for 

Cranston’s, West Point, cold Spring, Cornwall, Fishtill 
-M. Returning leave New 

Hotei at Newburg landing. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Austria 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, 


Fine hospital, and all modern advantages. 900 feet 
above the sea,with . bracing c:imate, Center & r Coach- 
ing and Hunting Trips, National Music, etc. 


HOTEL TIROL airy, sunny rooms, 
Sell f furnis d; elevator, 
(Open all t Leyear.) electric etc. 


rior cuisine. Bes references. Illustrated hlet 
application. CARL LAN DSEE. 


England 


CHESTER, ENGLAND 


First-Class Hotel, pith General Rail- 


way by covered Way. Lift GOULD, Manager. 
HOTELS AND RESORTS 
Canada 


The Favorite Spot 
GASPE BASIN 
A CHARMING RESORT FOR SPORTSI EN AND 
PLEASURE. SEEKERS. The vicinity affords Beauti- 
ful Scenery, fine Sea-Bathing, and unexcelled Fishing. 
Guests have the privilege of salmon and bashing in 
connection with the house. BAK 
opened June rst), so long and offers 
t-class accommodation for tourists, with all the com- 
forts of home. ore making your plans for your sum- 
mer outing, be sure to write for terms and other informa- 
tion to BAKER’S HOTEL, Gaspe, Que 


700 MILE SEA TRIPS 


$1 


By the Beautiful NEW STEAMSHIPS of the 


OLD DOMINION LINE 


To Old Point Comfort or Virginia Beach and Ret. 
(Hygeia Hotel) 


OLD POINT COMFORT, $16.00 § | 7 
VIRGINIA BEACH, 17.00 


ao G EVERY EXPENSE of meals and berths en route 
= d a day and a quarter’s board at either hotel. 


Send for copy of ‘* PILOT,” containing description of short and delightful trips. 
OLD DOMINION S.S. COMPANY, Pier 26, North River, New York 
Ww. L. GUILLAUDELU, Vice-Pres. and Traffic Mg. 


(Princess Anne Hotel) 


Colorado 


Minnesota 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Spnngs, sent.on 
request by Proprietor. 


THE HAMPSHIRE ARMS 


A fire-proof hotel, just outside the business district. 
Fourth Ave., So., & 9th St.. MINNEAPOLIS 


Connecticut 


HAZARD PLACE 


Old Enfield Street, Connecticut 


Ideal Country Home. Strictly private family will re- 
ceive as guests a few refined people suffering from _nerv- 
ous or mental trouble, overworked brains, or — 
people who appreciate quiet and refined home surroun 
ings. Dr. S. Vail, a noted and successful specialist, 
will care for those needing him. Grand old stone house, 
large with dressin steam-heat, 
open fireplaces, hot and cold water, bath-rooms, sanita 
plumbing. Forty acres in place; 

ighest required and give Addre 

ARD PLACE, Enfield. 


Maine 


THE NE-MAT-TA-NO 


NORTH LUBEC, MAINE—Water view from 60 
rooms; Bowling, Tennis, Basket-hall, Boating, Deep-sea 
Fishing. Address THomAs CASE, North Lu c, Maine, or 

YTHER, No. 1 Music Hall Building. Boston, Mass. 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 
PORTLAND, ME. 


The only first-class hotel in the city. Nearest to Boston 
and New York boats, also Unien Station. All electric 
cars pass bythe door. J. K. MARTIN & CO., Prop’s. 


Massachusetts 
FOR 
DR. RING'S Change,Rest,Care, 
SANATORIUM | and Treatment 
under the most favor- 


Arlington Heights, Mass. 
8 miles from Boston. 


THE PRESCOTT 


King’s Beach, Mass. 
OPEN THROUGH OCTOBER 


Steam heat, open fires, and maenitcent drives. Twelve 
miles from Boston. Mrs. F. H. GOULD, Lynn, Mass. 


able conditions. 
Send for circulars. 


THE SIPPICAN 


MARION, MASS. 


OPEN JUNE 1st TO OCT. ist 
C. W. RIPLEY, Proprietor. Also Manager 


THE COLLEGE ARMS, DeLand, Fla. 


New Hampshire 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN HOTELS 


FABYAN HOUSE 
Will open June 1 


CRAWFORD HOUSE 
MT. WASHINGTON SUMMIT HouUSsE 
Will open June 20 


dations. Post and tel a telegra ffice in each Ad 
dress MERRILE Proprietors 


New Jersey 


GALEN HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Replete with invalids how for those , 


esiring the comforts o owe hote 


Atlantic a Pro spect House 


New . one hour from Rector Street ; five 
minutes from boat. ‘Combines seashore and mountains. 


SPRING LAKE, N. J. 


WILBURTON - BY - THE-SEA 


New elevator and other im une 


1st for the season. . LETCH 
Avon-by-the-Sea 


AvonInn 


Now open. Zhe most elegantly appointed hotel 
on the Jersey coast. For rates, diagrams, and other 
information address 

FARINTOSH & AMER, Proprs. 


At Beautiful 


New York City 


ALMOST EVERY TRAVELER & 


Wants a hotel full of cosey nooks and 
comfortable invite repose. 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL § 


Fourth Ave., 41st-and 42d Sts. 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 5 


‘ ROOMS, $1:0° PER DAY AND UPWARDS '5 


New York 
The J ackson Sanatorium 


Established in 1858. 
A delightful home for 


Personal care of ex- 
perienced physicians. 
Main building hfire- 
proof. For illustrated 
pamphlet address 


J. Arthur Jackson, 
Sec retars. 


health and rest seekers. - 
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New York 


“INTERPIN ES” “Goshen, N.Y. 


A BEAUTIFUL, Quiet, Restrut “HOME.” 
Particularly adapted to Chronic and Nervous Invalids 
refmement who require al 1 the of an ele- 
ga nt mod r with constant attention 
of ski 


trained nurses. dress 
SEWARD MD Resident Physician, 


HIGHLAND COTTAGE 


Highland Mills, Orange Co., N. Y. 
Best references. #6and $7. S. H. WILLIAMSON. 


THE 


(FORMERLY HALCYON HALL.) 
Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


more: as 
house than hotel. 
anywhere in quiet sous or 
neta ocation, ,000 ft. 
Unique in design, manage- 
* ment (new this seaso cui- 
met’ iry With scenery like rural England. 
Rates reduced to r day and u 
wards. Special. by the season. 
hours from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 
of H. R. ROBERTSON, JR., rietor. 
al Parlor Car to hotel leaves :. Y: on 3:45 P. M. 
Fridays and Saturdays. 


FLUME COTTAGE, Keene Valley, N. Y.—Heart 
of Adirondack Mts. ; elevated site, superior to all others; 
— ngly he u omelike, restf est scen- 
eedingly healthful ; h hk ttul; grandest 
and drives; soft spring water; illus. cir. ; 


ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 


The Sagamore 


LONG LAKE, H ILTON COUNTY. N. Y.— 
aa alata 250. ns June 1. Send for Circu- 
lar E. BUTLER, Ptopeletor. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For heaith or pleasure 
class Hotel. Elevator, electr; ic 
aod promen:zde on the roof. § % 

all baths and health appliances. 
urk 


mn ennis, Croquet, etc. Opena e year 


intments of a first- 


OLUMBIA SPRINGS HOTEL.—Hot ‘sulphur 
baths ; remarkable cures this season ; cacao table. 


Union Camp in n ns Au 
Noted speakers. TLAND. begins Au 


Elmwood Cottages pare cfmpiain 


Strictly first-class. Beautiful ct, good tabl ‘ 


Pennsylvania 


WATER GAP HOUSE 
DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 


A delightful mountain posort in Northern Pennsylvania. 
otel modern an comptete in in ae Three hours from 
New York by D.. L. & L. W. BRODHEAD. 


WALTER'S SANITARIUM 


Walter’ ~ Park, 


In the mountains ofg Penna., — 474 hours from 
New York. 2 hours ffom Philade phi For Air, 
Water, and Scenery unsurpassed (we think un- 
equaled). Circulars free. M.M. WALTER, Sect’y. 


‘ignorant. 


~The Vacation Fund 


Never since The Outlook’s connection with 
the Working-Girls’ Vacation Society have the 
demands upon the Society been so great as 
they are this year. This is due very largely to 
the growth of the vacation idea. The value of 

rest in increasing the working capacity of every 
man and woman is recognized by even the 
The work of the Vacation Society 
is on the broadest basis. The managers of the 
Society are women of intelligence, who are 
alive to the progress of thought ; who work in 
harmony with the times rather than in slavish 
devotion to individual theories; and they have 
broadened its work in every way. The three 
houses, virtually the property of the Working 
Girls’ ‘Vacation Society, by no means meet 
the demands made upon the Society by work- 
ing-girls, and the Society is still compelled 
to hire farm-houses for the accommodation 
of the girls. The recent revelations of science 
in regard to consumption have also forced the 
Society to make special arrangements for cer- 
tain cases. Santa Clara must be always kept 
for the hopeful cases, for those who are in the 
first stages of that scourge of the American 
working-girl— consumption. And yet there are 
hundreds of girls who must be cared for who 
are the victims of this disease, and yet who 
must not be brought into the intimate relations 
of vacation life with other working-girls. 

It must be remembered that the working- 
girls whose vacations are planned and pro- 
vided for by the Working-Girls’ Vacation So- 
ciety are girls who must have a vacation in 
order to prevent breaking down, or else those 
who are convalescing after illnesses, the result 
of overwork. It also must give relief, and, if 
possible, a little more of life, to those who 
could not endure the journey to the Adiron- 
dacks—girls who are so far gone that it would 
be cruel to put so many miles between them 
and their families; and this year the Society, 
even with the little money at its command, 
has in several instances sent away the sick 
girl and some member of her family to care 
for her. The story of these weeks for these 
girls cannot be written. The increased vital- 
ity which comes as the result of pure air, large 
rooms, an good food, shows itself at once in 
a spirit of hopefulness, revealed in their letters, 
that amounts to certainty. Those who know 
that life is only a question of weeks or months 
for some of these girls feel the pathos of it 
all, but they rejoice with the writer that the 
angel of hope has come to stay with them 
and make these last weeks of life here weeks 
of cheer. 


Previously acknowledged.............. $1,917 76 
A Friend, Orange, N. J..... 5 00 
S.C, S., Orange, 5 00 
E. D., Minneapolis, Minn.:................ 2 00 
A. M. K. Piymouth, N. 50 fore) 
From a Working-Girl 5 00 
A Friend, Naugatuck, Conn................ 5 00 
C. W., 2 00 
M. G. H. aud E. M. F. H., Warren, Pa.. 50 
E. H. B., New Bedford, Mass.............. 5 00 
M. L. F. and E. B. K., East Orange, N. J.. 25 00 

$2,122 26 


Vermont 


Highgate Springs, Vt. 
Franklin House 


opens for its 27th season under present management = 
une 1st _Modernimprovements. Cottages connected 
urnished and unfurnished cottages to let on lake shore. 

Send for booklet. TUDSON L. SCOTT, Proprietor. 


Rhode Island 


Virginia 


NARRAGANSETT PIER 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 


For rates and booklet address 
J. G. BURNS & SON, Narragansett Pier, R. é 


2400 Acre Game Reserve] § 


le giver ond creek within 10 miles of salt 
water. er, Squirrels and Rabbits, Turkeys, Geese 
Ducks Snipe, and Rail Bird. ~ fish 
ing all the year. Good bathing. Some 
Me mansion and lovely grounds. Just the 
ing for a club-house or gentleman’s country home. 
Write for full description and price. 
H. J. ARRIN GTON, 
Claremont, "Surry Co., Va. 


EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN'S: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best k U.S 
Ketablished Lath Street, N. ¥. 


Miss Annie Brown 


ration for 
3-7 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


_NEW OS LAW SCHOOL, 120 Broad- 
Union. 


ni ng. per 

LL.B. after 2 years’ course. Annual fee, $100. Address 
GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


University Grammar School 57 S*- 


goth y Roardin g and Day pupils. 
ti and ‘Com reialt Cours Send for 
JON ATHAN DICKINSON, Jr., A.B., Principal. 


MISS S. D. DOREMUS 


BOARDING AND DAY FOR GIRLS 
eopens Octobe 
735 Madison Avenue, New York 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 


Home Boarding and Day School for Girls 
No. 607 Fifth Ave. 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. CHAS. H. GARDNER, Principals. 
Successors to the 


The Misses Graham 


BOARDING AND Day Scuoor For Grrts (established 
1816). Atnew location Oct.2. 176 West 72d Street, 
Sherman Square, New York. | 


TG: MISSES ELU’S Day School ed 

emic, and ollege-Preparator partments, oi 

ber 3. idadmastens October 14. 


Classical School for Girls {35% city 


EpITH GrecoryY, ELIZABETH P. Getty, 
Reopens Oct. 1st Principals. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL ECONOMICS 


Both sexes. a Commercial, A 
demic, and eee. Exceptional 
advantages, Course ars ad 
GEORGE GUNTON 


‘“EACHERS COLLEGE 


York (120th St., West).— Professional training for 
general teachers ‘and specialists: manual training, 
science, kindergarten, English form, drawing ana 
a » history of art, domestic science, gener dagogy. 
grees given by Colu Colleg both sexes. 
Circulars of Informa eachers College 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


30, 32, and 34 East St... New York 
Special students admitted. 


begins 
LL. 
also Confers courses 


University 
Law School sport... 


Address for REGISTRAR, University, 


Washington 
I. RUSSELL, 
120 oe N. Y. City. 


California 


UT-OF-DOOR LIFE AND STUDY FOR 
Boys. School at Casa de 
Piedra Kanch, jai Valley, Southern Califor- 
nia, which fits Sore ‘to the leading colleges, begins its 
seventh October 2d, 1895, better uipped for work 
and comfort than before the which destroyed all the 
bui panes | in 1 une. Hig! hest references given. A 
SHERMAN .DAY THACHER, A.B., LL.B. (Yale), 
Nordhoff, California. 


Coltese COLLEGE, Claremont, Cal.—Full 

courses leading to degrees of B.A., B.L., 
Degrees recognized by University of California 

other similar graduate schools. irt 

from Los Angeles. An Academic course. 

school preparing for all institutions connected Path the 

College. Address Cc. G. BALDWIN, President. 


Connecticut 


Black Hall, BT ACK HALL SCHOOL 


Fool for any colleg. or business. 20th year opens 

er 25th. Enlarged buildings accommodate 40 boys. 

a encom Hot-water heating in every room. 

rooms for little boys under the care of a matron. 
S. G. BARTLETT, M.A. A’ (Yale), Prin 


Lady CUT DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 
BO —A preparatory school 

college or by 102d year begins Se I 

Rev. James Stoddard, M.A., Principal, Conn, 


For other advertisements in this department see 
feblowing pages.) 


“ip Built, furnished, and conducted 
2 
— ~ Y 
_ — 
| 
| 
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Connecticut 


Illinois 


Massachusetts 


ONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
or Feeble-Minded Youth offers 
facility for ¢ care, training, with the 
n 
Ass’t School for Minde d, London, Eng. 
M. Lita KINDRED, Principal. 


Academy and Home for 10 Boys 
GREENWICH, CONN. 

f Acad 6th of Home. Preparation for 
Reteres home, with refined adings. 

eferences required. T, Principal 


HOMESTEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS 
The Misses STOWE, Principals. 
Greenwich, Conn. 

714 Asylum Ave., 


Hartford, Conn. FAMILY SCHOOL 


Vy G Coll ratory and English 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


R Sept. 26th 
eopens Sept, 26th, 1805... SMITH, Principal. 


HAVEN, Conn., 56 Hillhouse Ave.— 
This poneet for Girls, on the most beautiful averiue 
of the “‘ City of Elms,” offers superior advantages in 
Finishing course of study and in College prepeatory. 
Apply early. Mrs. and Miss CADY, Principal 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


New Haven, Conn. 


catalogues or information, a 
G. B STEVENS. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls 


NORWALK, CONN.—zath yer. Interme- 
diate, and College Preparatory c usic, Art 
and the Languages. Careful cinetion to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
MISS CATHERINE AIKEN’S 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Pupils trained to concentrate Attention and cultivate 
emory. Prepares for College. 


College preparatory 
for boys— 


We want students with am- 
bition, and offer every facil- 
ity for thorough work— 
capable instructors under 
competent direction. © 


It is time for you to decide on your son’s 
school for next year. Call now and see the 
school, or write for catalogue and particulars. 


Betts Academy, Stamford, Conn. 
A Home School for Girls 


Stamford, Connecticut 
For circulars address Miss Low or Miss HEywoop. . 


HE 45th year of THE 


under 


present ns for so A Sept. 19th. Accom- 

modations for 30 fre and repara- 

tory school. Address J INSMADE, 
Washington, Litchfield Co., 

ConnEcTiIcUT, Windsor. 

UNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. A Home 

hool for Girls of alla apes Certificate admits to 

four New England Colleges. excellent corps of teach- 


ers, each a specialist in her own department. ‘Terms $350 
to $500. For circulars address Miss J. S. W1LLtams, Pnin. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


National Park Seminary for young Women 


Suburbs of C. Collegiate and 
urses. $75 5.000 buildings. Ac 
tured home. “om or Illustrated Catalogue. 

“*Ttisa fies ashington.”’ 


350 
education to live in 


Germany 


MERICAN HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES, Berlin, Germany.—This school, now 
entering on its tenth year, offers the best opportunities 
in modern languages, music, and art, together with home 
culture and bre paratign for college. "Frau Dr, Hempel’s 
Semtnar or Normal Classis now a mast ¢ of the institution. 
a for the summer 

rincipal Memorial Hall, London, ‘Eng. 
Willard refers by permission to Mrs. Grover 

cts; land. 


CHOOL IN BERLIN, GERMANY.—Small 
German Family School, kept by Frau and Fraulein 
WITTIGS. Best of professors and teachers; nusica 


advantages situation near ier rten ; 
terms moderate. esselhoeft, Cam ridge, 


Professor Hibbard, New Britain, Conn. ; : 
Bulkeley, Hartford, Conn. 


ILLARD, 


MRS. STARRETT’S 


College Preparatory and Finishing 
School for Young Ladies 


Scoville Place, Oak Park (suburb of Chicago), Tl. 
Large and finely appointed b buildings, with five acres of 
ground. Twenty- ding and one hundred y 

upils received. Diploma admits to Vassar, Wellesley, 
and Smith Colleges. Art and Music from best icago 
Conservatories. Thirteenth year opens September 18. 


T boardi il For circulars address 
ng pupils STARRETT 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fall Term Opens September 18, 1895 


Classical and Science Courses. Excellent Preparato 
School. S pecially departments of Music.an 
Art. We Repeed Laboratories, Fine Gymnasium. 
Resident Physician. Memorial Hall suablea students to 
reduce expenses. cat talogue address 

SARAH F. 


Princi 
Lock Box 9. 


ockford, Illinois. 


Maryland 


The Woman’s College of 


Baltimore 


JOHN F. GOUCHER, President 
NEXT SESSION WILL BEGIN SEPTEMBER 17, 1895. 
Programs sent on application. 


Massachusetts 


OAS GROVE HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Amherst. Reopens 19th, 1865. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and Wellesley 

Miss VRYLING WILDER BurruM, A.B., Principal. 


AMHERST, MASS. 


MRS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME SCHOOL 


for Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. 19, 1895. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDoveER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies 
Begins its 67th Bn r September 1oth, offering enlarged 
onposten unities. ree ery Courses of studies and 
llege-fitting Cours 


Address Miss ‘Laura S. Watson, Principal. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park S8t., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


10 Ashburton Place, Boston 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY | 


Law School 


Fall pore opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. For circulars 
addre EDMUND H. BENNETCT, Dean: 


64 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Chamberlayne’s School for Girls 


will begin.its fourth year October 2, 1895. 
Circulars on application. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 


MISS FRANCES V. EMERSON 


Successor to _* Abby H. Johnson. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRIS 21st year opens Ort. 2, 1895. 
College Preparatory, Regular and Advanced Courses. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 319 Marlborough St. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Advanced in Lavguasges History. 

History of Music, and Englis Compositi Th 

certificate admits to Smith and 
assar Colleges. Mrs, S. H. Haygs. 


ISS H#®LOISE E. HERSEY, 25 Chestnut 

Street, Boston, has enlarged the accommoda- 

tions of her School for Girls, and _ has vacancies for four 

house pupils. No student will be admitted without a 
personal interview. Circulars on application. 


LOWELL 


A college preparatory and finishing school, in 
Belvidere, a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with 
outlook into the open country. Thorough prepara- 
tion for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; 
pupils sent on certiticate to other colleges. Special 

adwantages in modern languages, art, and music. 

Number of house ee a limited to twe enty. 

Address Mrs. E NDERHILL, Principal. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. 
Seventeen miles from Boston. Students carefully pre 


pared we cllesley and ott other limited. 
Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW. Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 


Mount Holyoke College °*: offers three 


Art. Library. Laboratories Cabinets, —— Observatory. 
The fifty-ninth year opens Se t. 12t . Board and 
tuition, $250. Mrs. E. S.. MEA , President. 


demic, an 


ENGLEWOOD, N.J._ Colle 


Rogers Hall School for Girls | 


MAGNOLIA TERRACE 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 
Home and Day School for Girls. Joun McDurriz, Ph.D. 


Bayside Summer School for Bays 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
A Summer outing by the sea for Boys between the 
of 8 8 and _14, combining a little regular study witha - 
ful out-door life, and instruction in land and water sports. 
RENCES, BY PERMISSION : 
Rev. Dr. Coit, St. Paul’s School, Conc ord, N. H. 
Hamilton W. Mabie Esq., Clinton Hall, Astor P1.,N.Y. 


Rev. WM. CLEVELAND HICKS, M.A., Head Master. 


Wesleyan Academy 


Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in _ 
Ast. and Music. Enlarged endowment insures superior 
advantages at expense. 7oth year. Opens Sep- 
tember 11th, For catalogue address 
M. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 


HE HIGHLAND ng ACADEMY, 
Classical, Scientific, Business, Preparatory Department 
Gymnasium. Athletics Encouraged. Cosel Trainin 
ome Influences. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head me 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls Wzces** 


Thorough preparation for Colle Sieiemeiiear” Aca. 
andl Special 1 Courses. adler Illustrated Circular- 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Four years’ courses in 
Civil, Mechanical, Electrical Engineering and Chemistry. 
New and extensive labeokbasten and workshops, thor. 
oughly equipped. Expenses low. For catalogue 
ormation address T. C. MENDENHALL, President. 


Michigan 


D*stimgos HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 73 . 
r 18th, 1895 


year opens enty-five 


in the schoo Certificate gg to Vassar, 
Wellesley, and the of Michi 
ELLA GGETT, A 


JEANNETTE M. LicGETT, Associate Prin. 


ORCHARD LAKE, MICH. 
MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY 


(Nineteenth Year) 
Prepares for leading universities. Graduates are now ye 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, and ey 
Michigan. Address Colonel] ROGERS, pes en 


New Hampshire 


COLBY ACADEMY 


Co-educational. 43d Year. Health and Education | ina 
beautiful New England town. Five complete courses 
of study. Fine gymnasium. ollege Course for 
oung Womev. Steam heat in all the buildings 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. GEO. W. GILE, Sracions. 


New Jersey 
The Bordentown Female College 


Offers superior advantages for the mental and physical 
development of your daughter. Send for our catalogue. 
Terms, $400. ieelentoun. New Jersey. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Between New York & Philadelphia. Capt. T. D. LANpon, 
Com’d’t. v. T. H. LANDon, Prin., N. J. 


IVY HALL ang 


-preparatory School 
for Young Ladies. Certificate College-p to Sm ith, Estab- 
lished 1861. 


Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal. 
FOR GIRLS of 
ven 
their physical as 
well as higher mental culture. Boating, stately Rag 


handsomely appointed building. Gymnasium. A = 


oughly modern schoo Native French an 
Teachers; 2oth y Certificate admits to Smith. Direct 
trains from New York. Address for Catalogue 


Mrs. SARAH S. Westcott, Principal, Bridgeton, N. J. 


Collegiate School for Girls 


courses 
H, Prin. 


egiate ands 
of study. CAROLINE GER 


Englewood, N. J. (14 miles from New York). 


Dwight School for Girls 


Principals, Miss CreE1iGHTON, Miss FARRAR. 
HIGHTSTOWN, N. 2: 


Peddie Institute Fitsfor Col 


lege, Business. Courses in German, French, 
sexes. 28th pew rth. 
Rev. E. PERRY, Ph.D.. 


Boys and Young Men 


HEIGHTS SCHOOL 


g the Pine 
Prepares for on or business. 
JAMES MOREY, A.M., Principal, 
Lakewood Jj. 


Miss Townsend’s School for Girls 


Spe- 


Academic and egle reparatory de ments. 
cial courses. ark Place, Newark, N. Jd. 


| 
J 
= 
AD 
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New Jersey 


‘Matawan, New Jersey. 


GLENWOOD INSTITUTE 


Classical, Scientific, Literary, and Business Courses, 
Modern Languages, Music, an ne Specialties. Each 
in of thorough] trained professional 
tea ASPER G. BROWER, Principa'. 


MISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Morristown, New Jersey, reopens Sensember 25th. 
Nearness to New York affords s specie advantages. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley, and_ Baltimore 
College. Music and art. Resident a Fs French and 
German teachers. Boarding pupils, $700 


The Misses Anable’s English, French, 
and Gonmen Boarding and Day School 


BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Art and Music Apply for circulars. 


Rutgers School 


New Brunswi Founded 1766. 
E. R. PAYSON, Ph.D., Head Master. 


PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 
Convenient to New York, Philad’a, Balt., and Wash’n. 
Bothsexes. 56th year. Healthful. “hes autiful. 18teach- 
ers, 12 courses. Cost moderate. For beautifully illus- 

trated catalogue address 
THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 


The Princeton School 


Princeton, New Jersey.—Opens Sept. 18th. In- 
uiries be addressed President PatTTon, of 
rinceton College, or to J. B. FINE, Head Master. 


New JERSEY, Summit. 
The Kent Place School for Girls 
All departments. s of. York. Home 
comforts for boarding Miss Watts, 
late of The Cambridge ‘The School 
W. Mabie. 1 President 


New York 


for the higher education of 
WELLS COLLEGE young women. The revised 
catalogue gives full information on requirements for 
admission, courses of study, the history, equipment, an 
of Wells Colle 
ILLIAM E, WatTeErs, Ph President, Aurora, N. Y. 


New York, Brooklyn, 429 Classon Avenue. 


Brooklyn Hill Institute 
Mrs. C. P. LANg and Miss Gorvan’s Home School for 
rls. Day School for girls and boys. Conducted by 
ENJAMIN BLAKE HOLMEs, . (Harvard). 

Fourteenth year begins 16 September, 189s. Circulars. 


BUFFALO SEMINARY 


284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘The forty-fifth year. For circulars address 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT, 


CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, Established 1876. O Sep- 
tember 18% CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, Vrocdent. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


CHAPPAQDA, N. Y.—Among the hills, thirty-two 
miles from New York. A boarding-school for boys and 
girls, under the care of Frien 


Houghton Seminary affords best facilities for 


¢ cake e, and moral training 
asant, a ul surroundin reparato 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


‘and Hudson River Institute, at Claverack 
N. Y.—A Classical Seminary of high grade for boys an 
irls. Beautiful and healthful location in the udson- 
iver Valley. A record of forty-one years of uninter- 
rupted succesetyy, educational wor nservatory of 
Music, Art, and 


Elocution. ear be me Sept. 16. For 


ACADEMY, 


Corpwall-on-Hudson, 


for Young Women, 


For boarding cadets raat. Prepares for all Colleges 
-and Government Academies. Completely equip 
and beautifully located on Hudson River, 4 miles 
“above West Point. For Catalogue, address | 
S.C. JONES, C. E., Superintendent. 


-Hoosac School (Boys), 


Classical and Scientific Sides. Next = 
Sept. 5. Catalogue and References on Vest term 8 — 


ITHACA, « THIER BIRCHES” 


Little girls from 7 to 14 years. A home school amid 

beautiful scenery surrounding Cornell University. 

-ducation of the individual ‘carefully planned. Number 
mited. For cite ad 

ra. Prot. A. N. *PRENTISS, M.S., M.D. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Normal, Professional, and Special Training in the various 
branches of Applied Art, Literature, Science, and Mechanics, and 


carried on under the meee 
tic Art, Domestic Science 
garten, Library, and Museum. 


departments: Fine Arts, Domes- 
cience and Technology, Kinder- 


The Manual Training High 


School offers a Four Years’ Course for both sexes, in preparation 
for College, or for the advanced work of the other departments. 


FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary. 


New York 


New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls 


The thirtieth y 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 


ThePeekskill Military Academy 


Y.—62d year. Send for illustrated 
|. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


Classical & Home Institute ,*. 


POUGHKEEPSTE, N.Y. $700 a year. Graduating 
Course or College preparation. ust and Modern Lan- 
guages, specialties. iss SARAH V. H. BuT Ler, gs 


LYNDON HALL 


‘For Young Ladies. h year. Colle reparation. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


6oth year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and Business. : i, Army officer 
detailed at Riverview by Secretary of 

B. Principal, N.Y. 


EMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y.—Graduating, and 
sity preparatory, and optional courses for foun women. 
41st year. $325. CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. rest. 


Ohio 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR WOMEN 
PAINESVILLE, O. 
Eatly application necessary for September, 180s. 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA? Bryn Mawr. 


ISS BALDWIN’S School for Girls. Pre- 
aratory to B Mawr Colle Sve: lege 
Mawr 


more than forty pues s aave entere Bryn 
from this school. Certificate admits to ‘ta Smi 
and Diploma in both General and Col. 


lege-Preparatory courses. Eighth year opens Sept. 25, 
1895. For circular, addre 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. 


HL LIDAYSBURG SEMINARY 


For Girts: Charmingly located in the heart of the 
Alleghenies. ae ly healthful. Regular and spe- 


cial courses. College Preparation, Music, and Art. 
comforts; stone building: beautiful grounds. 
Addre S. HITCHCOCK. 


INDEN HALL SEMINAR 
LITITZ, LANCASTER Co., PA. 
For Girls and Young Women. Founded 1 Fall 
term opens September 18. For information a P ly te 
CHARLES B. SHULTZ, D. nc. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy 

A College-Fitting and Character-Building School for Boys. 

Rete year. Library of 12,000 volumes. Summer Session. 

OSEPH H. sor catalogue, 
Rustgz, A. . Emory, 

SING SING-ON “HUDSON, N. 


Sing- 
er roe 


O8snad SCHOOL for GIRLS, Sin 
on-Hudson, ¥.—Steam heat and o 
ne 


ern im powrouments. hour from . 
pares ege, 
gibert rt Ross Parsons, Musical 


Miss C. FULLER, 


HOME INSTITUTE, 


A Boarding and Day School forGirls. College pre 
tion. Re-opens Sept. 18. Miss M. W. MeTca.r, in. 


RVING INSTITUTE FOR 40 BOYS 
N. Y. 
4oth year. Reopens Sept. 19, 1895.. Summer term. 
in European Study travels abroa Ps is summer. 
J. M. FURMAN, A.M., Principal. 


ISS C. E. MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Advantages city and suburb. Refer to Rt. Rev. H.C. 
— Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 


Ohio 
Ouro, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


s for all colleges open to women. 
F Erspares begins September 2 24. 


Harcourt Place 
Seminary, Gambier, O. 


For Girls. The highest intellectual advantages, a 
beautiful and comfortable home, a bountiful table, 
and careful attention to all that pertains to good 
health, thorough mental training, refined manners 
and the best general culture. Catalogues sent. 


Kenyon Military 
Academy, Gambier, O. 


72nd year. no f old and remarkably successful 
school provides thorough preparation for college 
or business, and careful supervision of health, 
habits and manners. It is much the oldest, largest 

and best equipped boarding school for boys in 
Ohio. Illustrated catalogue sent. 


COLLEGE, New Athens, 0.— 
Begins 71st year = 2. Board, tuition, furnishe 


room, and _ books, o $3 a week; courses ; 

saloons. safe. Largest attendance yet, Cata- 

logue free. ILLIAMS, D.D., Pres. 
ANESVILLE, PUTNAM SEMINARY 


Established 18 s for college. Terms, 
BUCKING LAM. COLT: 


Miss Anable’s Boarding and Day School 


For Girls. 46th year opens Sent. 26. Academical and 
Preparatory College courses. 50 Pine St., Phila. 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


for Young Ladies. Liberal Edecstion, with Preparation 
for College. French, Art, and Musi 
Reopens Sept. 10, 1895. 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 


2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia 
For Girls. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL, Young Laties 


Drens, in m Ne Twenty minutes 

two hours fr - York. For cir- 

. EASTMAN, Ogontz School P. O., 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Swarthmore, Pa.—Under care of Friends. Opens 
oth month 17th, 1895. Full College Courses for young 
men and young women, leading to Classical, Engineering. 


ientific, an Literary de egree as, Machine ‘shops, la 
tories, and libraries. For an and particulars 
dress CHARLES DeGAR Ph. D., President. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
Dickinson Seminary 


Both se Regular and Elective Commas. De 
“Fits for College. Music, Art, Modern 
ges.s ties. Steam light, home 
on. rite for catalogue. Gray, D.D., President. 
Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES 


Founded in 178. Excellent home. Students from 18 
All denominations. orem English, 


d Art 
ence, Classics, Music, and ating JONES, LL.B. 


Virginia 


Bethel Military Academy, Va. 


Prepares for Government Academies, Universities, and 


Business. For catalo 
Major R. McINT" VRE Bethel Academy P. O. 


| and appointm 


MISS M. J. BALDWIN’S SCHOOL, 


Augusta Female Seminary, STAUNTON, vA.’ 

ey o rgin clima un 
tments. Board, etc., with full lish 


course, . Write for Catalogue. 


4 
n Art and 
s 
Boarding and day, 14th year. Academic, College Pre- 
For illus. catalogue and 
| | 
— 
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Last week there 
in copper, lead, bar iron, flour, 
and sugar; lumber and 
wool remained the same ; petroleum was lower. 
Exports of wheat and flour from both coasts 
of the United States and Canada are increasing 
in volume. 
No more significant illus- 
tration of the commercial 
revival is furnished any- 
where than the reports of 
bank clearings, and for the past three months 
the evidence is overwhelming. In May the in- 
crease over the corresponding month in 1894 
was nearly one-fourth; in June, a trifle over 
22 per cent., while for July the ratio of im- 
provement has been augmented to 29.8 per 


Nearly 30 Per Cent. 
Increase 
in Bank Clearings 


cen t. 


Another evidence of better 
times is found in the in- 
creased activity in building 
throughout the country, but especially in New 
York City. During the first six months of 
the present year, according to the “ Record 
and Guide,” plans were filed for 2,562 new 
structures, to cost $59,200,000, as against plans 
for only 1,297 buildings, to cost but $27,700,000, 
in the same six months of last year. It will 
be seen that the number of buildings has just 
about doubled ; the estimated cost considerably 
more than doubled. 


Week before last was 
emphatically the Granger 
week in the stock market. 
Northwestern rose two 
points, St. Paul three, Burlington five, and 
Rock Island six points. The average for the 
week of all railway stocks was $1.10 higher. 
Last week, however, saw a slacking in the 
advance, owing, first, to rumors about damage 
to the crops, and, secondly, to the unrest caused 
by the shipping to Europe of $1,350,000 in 
gold coin, and by the additional withdrawal from 
the Sub-Treasury of $1,000,000 by the Bank 
of Montreal for deposit in its vaults in New 
York City. It should be said, however, that 
during the week the Belmont- Morgan syndicate 
deposited with the Sub-Treasury $2,000,000 
gold, for which they received United States 
legal-tender notes. 


Building Activity 
in the Metropolis 


Railway Stocks 
and 
Foreign Exchange 


An Elevatea One of the most re oa of 
recent announcements Is that 
mints 92 Chicago and Milwaukee are to 
be united by an elevated bicycle aad. A 
company has been formed in Chicago, with a 
capital of $1,000,000, to build the road. Ac- 
cording to the Chicago “ News,” the capital 
stock has all been subscribed, the plans of the 
road have been prepared, and the work will 
begin as soon as the right of way into the two 
cities has been obtained. The plan is to con- 
struct a wooden elevated road sixteen feet 
wide on a nearly straight line between the two 
cities, and to have the terminus in each city 
as near the business center as possible. It is 
to be a toll-road, but it is proposed to make 
the toll between Chicago and Milwaukee only 
10 cents. Its projectors predict that it will be 
patronized by 20,000 wheelmen per week. 


From the lowest point 
in February last iron 
and steel have now ad- 
vanced more than a third. The Chattanooga 
“ Tradesman” says: “If the iron trade is 
the business barometer, then general busi- 
ness is bound to be getting better. Southern 
pig iron has been raised in price 39 per cent. 
since April 1. Lehigh has gone up 34 per cent. 
The average raise of all iron and steel staples 


The Iron Barometer 


has been 35 per cent., 13 per cent. of whichhas 


come since June 1. Steel rails are back to 
the highest price of 1894, $24 a ton.” The 
_American Iron and Steel Association reports 
that the total production of pig iron in the 
United States in the first half of 1895 was 
4,000,000 gross tons, against 2,700,000 tons in 
the first half of 1894, and 3,900,000 tons in the 
second half of 1894. It will thus be seen that 
there has been a large gain in the first half of 
1895 over the first half of 1894. Inthe twelve 
months from June 30, 1894, to June 30, 1895, 
8,000,000 tons of pig iron have been made. | 


The Business World 


The maximum production was in_ 1890, 
when 9,200,000 tons were made; the next 
largest was in 1892, when 9,100,000 tons were 
made. In 1893 production fell to 7,000,000 
tons, and in 1894 it fell to 6,600,000 tons. The 
production of Bessemer pig iron in the first 
half of 1895 was 2,400,000 gross tons, or Over 
58 per cent. of the total production. The 
number of furnaces which were in blast on 
June 30, 1894, was 108. On June 30, 1895, the 
number in blast was 186. 


Last week the following 
announcements of in- 
creases in wages appeared 
in the daily papers. They 
are in line with those already published in 
these columns as indicating the widespread 
extent of the revival of business: 


Baltimore, July 30.—The Maryland Steel Com- 
pany has decided to increase the wages of 700 em- 
ployees ro per cent., to take effect immediatelv. 

resident Wood said to-day: “ The nt business 
revival warrants the employment of a larger number 
of men at higher wages.” 


Further Evidences 
of 
Wages Increases 


Reading, Pa., July 30.—The_ employees of the 
sheet mill of the Reading Iron Company have been 
notified of a 10 per cent. increase in their wages. 
About 350 men are affected, and the increase takes 
effect August 1. 


Great Barrington, Mass., July 30.—The Everett 
Woolen Mills here, which have been idle over a year, 
have been leased by Hugh Sheridan, otf Seneca Falls, 
a and will start up in August, employing 300 

ands. “a 


Topeka, Kan., August 1.—The large machine shops 
of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé ilr 
in this city, have been started at their full capacity, 
with a full complement of men. The increasing 
business of the road has made this necessary, together 
with the preparations that are required for dling 
the immense corn crop that is now assured in this 
State and Texas. The shops have been running at 
a reduced force working half-time for several years. 


Pittsburg, Pa., August 1.—The employees of the 
electric line of the Citizens’ Traction Company are 
to have their former wages restored. These men re- 
ceived a cut during the business depression. The 
advance goes into effect at once. 


Reading, Pa., August 1.—William Mclllvain & 
Sons have announced that they will increase the 
wages of their puddlers from $2.75 to $3 per ton 
August 15. 


Bethlehem, Pa., August 1.—The employees of the 
electric line of the Citizens’ stone quarries, operated 
by State Senator H. D. Heller, were to-day given 
an advance of Io per cent. in wages. 


_ Dunkirk, N. Y., August 1.—The Brooks Locomo- 
tive Works to-day restores to its 1,200 employees the 
= Ug cent. that was tgken from them January 1, 
I 


York. Pa., July 31.—Notice was posted at the York 
Rolling Mill to-day announcing that on and after 
August 12the price of puddling will be $3 per ton, 
instead of $2.75, as at present, with a proportionate 
advance in other mill work. This will be the second 
advance within a short time, making an increase 
trom $2.50 a ton to the present rate. 


Norristown, 
woolen mills of 
numbering 300, have been notified of a so per cent. 
advance in wages, to take effect on next Monday. 


Pa., July 31.—The employees of the 
Lees 


_New Brunswick, N. J., has been 
ven the employees of the National Water Tube 
oiler Company of this city that, inning with 
next paj-day, their wages will be increased 1o per 
cent. ‘The increase is general, and affects every de- 
tment of the works, which is one of the most 
important industries of the city, giving employment 
to a large number of men. Another evidence of 
returning contidence is shown in the fact that 
the managers of the local plant of the United 
States Rubber Company have received orders from 
headquarters to refit the old mill which was shut 
down some yearsago. This will more than double 
the factory’s pay-roll, and increase its output 
accordingly. he mill will give employment to 
nearly 1,000 hands. 


The “ Record and 
Guide ” informs us 
that gold produc- 
tion in the Witwatersrand district of South 
Africa continues its progressive course. The 
output for June was the largest monthly out- 
put (valued roughly at $4,000,000) known to 
the history of this district. For the half-year 
it was $22,200,000 against $18,800,000, an 
increase of $3,400,000. If the proportion of 


Gold Production 
in South Africa 


increase continues unabated for the rest of the 
ear, the total production for this region will 
e from $48,000,000 to $50,000,000, an amount 
that the whole of the United States has never 
yet produced in any one year. 


ilroad, | 


and H.C. Jones & Co., 
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FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
. INSURANCE COMPANY 

Office, Company's 
308 & 310 
§|§ Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


Have You $1,000 


which you wish to in- 
vest securely for a term 
of years at 6% interest, 
payable semi-annually in 
gold? 

We have such an 
investment, and _ shall 
cheerfully give you full 
particulars. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 45 Milk St., 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Outlook 


HIGH CITY, COUNTY, 
an GRADE AND STATE 


4D BONDS | 


Paying a High Rate of Interest 


We make a specialty of High-Class Se- 

curities, suitable for permanent investment. 

scriptive circular mailed on application. 

SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers 
10 WALL ST., New York 


HAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the West 
which you desire to Sell? 
This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. very Investur can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 
importance to a great modern invention. 
§B™ Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
wrence, Kansas. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE . 
Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
6 O gages, State, County, City.and School Warrants 
and Bonds, with a view to absolute security and 
7 prompt interest payments. Best references. 
% Correspondence solicited. 
8% JOHR P. 
YOU 
SELL 


DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
Seattle, Washington 


Do You Want to Sell a 


WESTERN MORTGAGE 


or Western Land—avoid foreclosure costs— 
stopsending good money after ay a good 
5 per cent. investment instead? Address the 


BUY Send for our Bond Lit. 


All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send fv 
“How and Why,” issued by ths 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 1-3-5 
Chestnut Street, i phia. 


WE 
PAY 
POsT- 
AGE 


CONFER 


with me if your application for 
life-insurance has been de- 
medical examination or 

innit, JAMES. A. STEELE, 
45 Broadway, New York. ‘ 
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About People 

—Stefan Stambuloff, the late Bulgarian Pre- 
mier, once boasted to a Russian Prince that 
Bulgaria’s natural frontiers extended from 
Bessarabia to Salonica, and received the grim 
reply: “They include one other region which 
you have not named.” “And that is—?” 
“ Siberia !” | 

—The oldest living ex-Senator of the United 
States is the Hon. James W. Bradbury, of 
Augusta, Me. In appearance Mr. Bradbury 
bears a striking resemblance to Mr. Gladstone. 
One who knows both says that the same 
delicate but clearly defined facial lines and the 
same gentleness of temperament characterize 
both. Mr. Bradbury is seven years Mr. Glad- 
stone’s senior. 

—The late General William Cogswell, Rep- 
resentative in Congress from Massachusetts, 
_who has recently died, was one of the old- 
est members of the Order cf the Loyal Legion 
in the United States, having become identified 
with that organization almost at its inception. 
To him also belongs the credit of organizing 
the first company recruited in the United 
States to serve in the Civil War. This com- 
| pany was recruited April 19, 1861. 

—Says Mr. Labouchere in the London 
“ Truth :” “ A little Rosebery goes a long way. 
In assuming the Premiership,he went altogether 
too far. Of the dead, however, let there be 


nothing said but good. He would have made 


an admirable Master of the Horse. 


Here lies 
ARCHIBALD PHILIP PRIMROSE, 
Fifth Earl of Rosebery, 
Once Prime Minister 


| 
He J_ost Seats 
an 
Won Two Derbies.”’ 


—Miss Zélie de Lussan, an American girl, 
has been the recipient of unusual attentions 
from Queen Victoria. Three times her Majest 
has requested Miss de Lussan to sing at Wind- 
sor Castle, a distinction not enjoyed by 
Madame Patti herself. The Queen was so 
favorably impressed that she sent her framed 
portrait and autograph to the singer, and later 
a decoration set in diamonds. Miss de Lussan 
declares, after repeated conversations with the 
Queen, that she is “the most lovable, unas- 
suming, tactful woman I have ever had the 
honor of meeting. . . . [love my country and I 


am as democratic as you like; but I must say . 


that these ceremonial compliments are an incen- 
tive to art that we do not seem to value in 
America.” d 

—Miss Mary Whiton Calkins, daughter of 
Dr. Wolcott Calkins, has obtained the rare 
praise of having passed “much the most brill- 
iant examination for Ph.D. that we have had 
at Harvard.” So says a recently published 
letter from Professor William James, ot Har- 
vard, to one of Miss Calkins’s classmates at 
Smith College, where she graduated in ’85. 
Miss Calkins, who has been for some years in 
the Faculty of Wellesley College, at first as 
instructor in Greek, and more recently as pro- 
fessor of psychology, was the first woman 
ever admitted to the graduate seminaries at 
Harvard. That the Corporation considered 
her debarred by her sex from the degree which 
her examination merited “is a pity,” as Pro- 
- fessor James’s letter observes. 

—Ex-President White, of Cornell University, 
and recently our Minister to Russia, thus de- 
scribes his visit to Count Tolstot: 

‘Tolstoi resembles a patriarch, a philosopher, who, 
with prophetic vision, sees the future. He is about 
seventy years old. but is cargo well preserved 
and capable of doing a great deal of manual labor. 
Whether in his home or on the streets, he is usually 
attired in his peasant’s garb. His blouse and his 
trousers, instead of being bright-colored, as those 
-worn by peasants, are of a dull-brown hue. His 
boots are heavy, and when out walking he always 
stuffs his trousers into their tops. In this garb he 
receives professors, men of learning, princes, aristo- 
crats, and, in fact, every one who visits him. His 
shoulders are broad and his frame large. It is his 
custom ‘to labor daily at some manual occupation, 
not because he thinks it necessary tor his health, but 
because it is his theory of lite. And no matter who 
may call or what the occasion, he does so much labor 
daily, rain or shine. His home in Moscow is not 
pretentious, but it is comfortable. What surprised 
me when I first visited his house was the room into 
which | was ushered. I found myself in a small 
room similar to those occupied by Russian peasants 
in moderate circumstances. Here I met for the first 
time this strange philosopher. and writer, attired, as 
] always found him afterward, in his peasant’s cos- 


tume. Another surprise awaited me when J was 
presented to Mrs. Tolstoi. The room or salon 
where she received me was handsomely furnished 
and modern in every way, and her costume was of 
the latest Parisian style. Communication was easy, 
because Tolstoi speaks English and his wife French. 


July Necrology 


July 5.—Julius Zupitza. Born 1844. Profes- 
sor of Philology at the University of 
Berlin. 

July 10.—The Rev. Dr. Arthur Brooks. Born 
1845. A brother of the late Phillips 
Brooks. Rector of the Church of the 
Incarnation, New York City. See page 
129. 

July 18.—Stefan Nicolas Stambuloff. Born 
1853. Since 1882 Chief of the Bulgarian 
Liberal party, and the principal Minister 
in the Cabinet. “The Bismarck of Bul- 
garia.” See page 126. 

July 18.—Karl Emmanuel Schenk. Born 1825. 
Representative from the Canton of Berne 
in the Council of State, 1857-65. In 1865 
elected President of Switzerland. 

July 18.—August Reichensperger. Born 1808. 
Long leader of the German Center (or 
Catholic) party. 

July 22.—Rudolf von Gneist. Born 1816. 

_ Professor of Jurisprudence in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. 

July 23—The Rt. Rev. Dr. Anthony Wilson 
Thorold. Born 1825. In 1877 conse- 
crated Bishop of Rochester; in 1891 
transferred to Winchester. 

July 28.—The Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher. A 
brother of the late Henry Ward Beecher, 
and a preacher of ability. See page 169. 

July 31.—Richard Morris Hunt. Born 1828. 
One of the foremost of Americanarchitects. 
See page 208. 

July 31.—The Rt. Rev. Mark Antony De 
Wolfe Howe, D.D. Born180g. Protest- 


ant Episcopal Bishop of Central Pennsyl- 


vania. 


Social Economics 


The summer session of the Chicago Com- 
mons School of Social Economics will be held 
August 22-29 at Chicago. Among the speakers 
will be the Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., Secre- 
tary United States Evangelical Alliance; the 
Rev. Professor George D. Herron, D.D., of 
Iowa College; the Rev. W. E. McLennan, 
Secretary of the Forward Movement of the 
Epworth Leagues; Miss Jane Addams, of Hull 
House, Chicago; Mr. Robert A. Woods, of 
Andover House, Boston; and Professor Gra- 
ham Taylor, of Chicago. 


Don’t ask your dealer what 
chimney to get for your burner 
or lamp. The “Index to 
Chimneys” tells. It is equally 
useful to you and to him. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl-glass and _ pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 
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Complexion, Powder 


Is a necessity of the refined toilet in this 
climate. PoZzZONI’s cembines every element 
of beauty and purity. 

It is universally known, and everywhere 
2steemed as the only Powder that will im- 
prove the complexion, eradicate tan, freckles 
and skin diseases. 


For Sale Everywhere. — 


FOUN 
BELLS 


Catalogue with testimonials: prices end terme FREE 
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TRADE 


CHICAGO, NE 


the perfect soap. It will make them sweet and c/ean without 
doing any damage. It is really the only soap with which to 
wash fine fabrics or delicate laces. Sold by all dealers at the 
price of common soap. Made only by 

THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


; 


(9) £0) (0) (0) (0) (0) (©) (©) 


Clothes 


(as wellasthe baby) should 
be washed with pure soap 
for two reasons—First: for 
the sake of the baby’s 
health; Second: for the 
sake of the clothes. You 
can safely wash them with 
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Post-Office. 

The Outlook is a weekly egg | Paper, con- 
taining this week forty . The subscrip- 
tion price is Three Dollars a year, payable in 
advance. 

eee is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, j= 
and Mexico. Forall other countries in the Posta 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Address.—When a c of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. . 


Discentinuances.—Ifa subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 

How to Remiit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express-Order, or Money-Order, 
peas to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 

>ash should be sent in Registered Letter. | 
f.etters should be addressed : 
THE OUTLOOK 

Clinton Hall, 


ew York. 
Good Deeds 


The area bounded by East Broadway, Canal 
Street, and Jefferson Street, New York City, 
has long been a dreary place, but through the 
generosity of Mr. Jacob H. Schiff the he 


will become both useful and beautiful. Z 
Schiff has erected there a granite fountain 
about which he has laid a five-foot pavement, 
outside of which are placed great semicircular 
seats cut in the same stone. The inscription 
is taken from Exodus xvii., 6: “ And there 
shall come water out of it, that the people may 
drink.” 


The New York “Evening Post” says that 
Mademoiselle Pauline de Grandpré probably 
knows more of the prison life of French women 
than any one else in France. She lived in the 
St. Lazare prison as the housekeeper of her 
uncle, who was chaplain there during the 
Empire. In the twenty-five years that have 
elapsed since he died she has devoted herself 
entirely to visiting female prisoners and ob- 
taining situations for them when they have 
undergone their sentences. 


The late Moses Wildes, of Cambridge, Mass., 
bequeathed over $150,000 to public institutions 
of charity. The beneficiaries are the Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor, the Home for Aged Women, 
the Home for Aged Men, the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, and the 
Channing Home and Widows Society, all of 
Boston; the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 


Animals, the Cambridge Hospital, the 


Adams Nervine Asylum of West Roxbury, 
and the Sailors’ Home in Chelsea. 


For the Paris Exhibition of 1900 an excel- 
lent idea has been suggested by M. Jean Aicard, 
the poet. It is to turn the garden of the 
Tuileries into a children’s paradise, in which 
would be arranged for them alone a little ex- 
hibition of toys and gingerbread, and games of 
all nations; with panoramas of fairy tales, and 
galleries of pictures they like, and a theater 
for pantomimes, and a circus, and place where 
authors shall tell them stories. Nor is this 
all. There would be days for free admission 
and for the distribution of toys and candy, 
with flowers, among poor children. 


The death of Mr. A. C. Bernheim has sadly 
emphasized the publication of his article in the 
July “ Forum,” “ Picture Exhibitions in Lower 
New York.” It may not be known that inthe 
campaign of last autumn, which resulted in 
the overthrow of Tammany, Mr. Bernheim 
was the youngest member of the Committee 
of Seventy. He had long been an active mem. 
ber of the City Reform Club, and was one of 
the organizers of the City Reform Club. He 
was Secretary of the Tenement-House Build- 
ing Committee, and was largely the means of 
the erection of the Cherry Street model tene- 
ments. He was also Treasurer of the Uni- 


versity Settlement Society, and through it did 
a noble work. The loan exhibitions held dur- 
ing the past few years on the East Side were 
due to him more than to any one else. For sev- 
eral years he had been lecturer on the Political 
History of New York, in Columbia College. Mr. 
Bernheim was a man of wealth, but used that 
wealth constantly for the advancement of his 
fellow-beings ; he did better than this, he gave 
his personal energy. He was a citizen of 
whom any community might well be proud. 
Would that there were many like him! 


The General Howard Roll of 
Honor 


_ The following are additional subscribers to 
the General O. O. Howard Roll of Honor 
Fund for payment of the Congregational Ilome 
Missionary Society’s debt. Previously acknowl- 
edged, one hundred and five. 


A Superintendent of C.H M.S. 
Mr. E. O. Eshbaugh, Montclair, N. J. 
Mrs. De Witt S. Clark, Salem, by Tabernacle 
Church. 
Mr. J. E. Northrop, Ivoryton, Conn. 
rs. J. E. Northrop, Ivoryton, Conn. 
A Friend, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss Cora K. Bell, Exeter, N. H. 
A Friend of Home Missions, New Bedford, Mass. 


. 
Sarah S. Brayton, Fall River, Mass. 
Miss E, M. Bartram, Black Rock, Conn. 
Congregational Church, Lincoln, Mass. 
Central Congregational Church, Worcester, Mass. 
S. F. Wilkins, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. A. S. Lovett, Brookline, Mass. 
A. M., Boston, Mass. 
Pe Rev. George H. Wells, D.D., Minneapolis, 
inn. 
S. B. Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. E. N. Cha man. 
Mrs. Mary N. Phillips, Foxboro’, Mass. 
A Friend, Braintree, Mass. 
. M. Weston, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Clara L. Crane, Dalton, Mass. 
Mrs. L. M. Crane, Dalton, Mass. 
A Friend, Worcester County, Mass. 
William Shaw, Boston, Mass. 
First Church, Burlington, Vt. 
A Lady, First Church, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Congregational Church Southport, Conn. 
Mr. James C. Taylor, East Derry, N. H. 
Miss E. R. Camp. New Britain, Conn. 
A Friend, Henniker, N. H. : 
Congregational Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 


ree). 
Esther R. Holmes, Monson. Mass. 
Mrs. Newell Chamberlain. Cambridgeport, Mass. 
The Hon. Elijah A. Morse, M.C., Canton, Mass. 
Congregational Church, Westhampton, Mass. 
Dorchester Village Church S. S., Boston, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Westcott, Hopedale, Mass. 
The Hon, J. A. Lane, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Elvira Stedman, West Brattleboro’, Vt. 


If you Lack Energy 


Take Morsford’s Acid Phosphate 

It vitalizes the nerves, helps digestion, feeds the brain, 
makes life worth living. It is a medicine, a food, anda 
delicious beverage. 


Sabun— 


WHAT’S THAT? WHY, 
_ THE PERSIAN FOR 
SOAP. 


Constantine’s 
Pine Tar Soap, | 


Persian Healing, 


“NEEDS NO INTERPRETER 
“OF ITS PECULIAR MERITS 
“OTHER THAN ONE WHO 
‘““HAS USED IT FOR THE 
‘“©COMPLEXION OR IN THE 
“BATH AND NURSERY. AND 
“IT ALWAYS IS JUST WHAT 
“ITS FRIENDS SAY IT IS. 
“ THEY HAVE RECOMMEND- 
“ED IT FOR YEARS. ASK. 
“YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT.” 


SUMMER 


Wear a Lifetime. 


and WINTER 


many a year through 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 
Spoons and Forks give service of solid 
silver. 


CUARANTEED 25 Years 


PAT'D. DEC.9,1884. 
& MAR.2,1886. 


Silver inlaid in the back of the bowl 
and handle, then plated entire. There is 
nothing similar or just as good ”’ as Inlaid 
with silver. 

Each article stamped on the back, 


E. STERLING INLAID FE. 
Sold by all jewelers. Made only by 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver C0., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Salesrooms. 2 Maiden Lane (second door from 
Broadway, N.Y.) A complete line of Solid 
Silver, Novelties and plate to be seen. 


paper to your friend in any part of the 

United States, Canada, or Mexico, 
after you have read it and written your name 
in the corner. 


. TWO-CENT stamp will carry this | 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR, 
Cin 


Krom foundation 


BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 


stone to tip of spire, from priming to fin- 
ishing coat, for inside or outside painting 
}use only Pure White Lead. Don’t mistake 


Pittsburgh. the brand (see list genuine brands). It is 
ECKSTEIN, 
PAHNESTOGK, the only way to be sure. 

ee New York. Pure White Lead is easily tinted to any 
sonnz.rewisesnos.co | Shade of color desire by using the Nation- 
MORLEY, land. al Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting col- 
MISSOURI, 
tas 4 ors, prepared expressly for this purpose. 

t. Louis, 
BALEM, wa. |For further information send for pamphlet 
Chicago. and color-card — sent free. 

Louis and Chicago. 
ULSTER, NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
UNION, 


1 Broadway, New York. 


‘4 A Friend, Concord, Mass. | 
4 Mrs. L. F. S. Foster, Norwich, Conn. 
i Trinity Congregational Church, Gloucester, Mass. 
(two shares). 
4 A Friend, First Congregational Church, Concord, 
| 
4 
| 
‘ 
§ 
| 
| BRADLEY, 
New-York. 
| BROOKLYN, 
j New York. 
COLLIER, 
St. Louis. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
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A Family Paper 


Bits of Fun 

Curious Coincidence.—It is strange that 
the man who can drink or let it alone never 
does.—Ram’s Horn. 

A monopoly is a good deal like a baby. A 
man is opposed to it on general principles 
until he has one of his own.— 77¢-Bits. 

“‘ Mary,” said the sick man to his wife, when 
the doctor pronounced it a case of smallpox, 
“if any of my creditors call, tell them that I 
am at last in a condition to give them some- 
thing.” 77z-Bits. 

Mrs. Newriche (patronizingly)—Were any 
of your ancestors men of note, Mr. Cynic? 
Mr. Cynic—Yes, madam, I should say so. 
One of them was the most famous admiral of 
his day, and commanded the allied forces of 
the world. Mrs. Newriche (with altered tone 
of deep respect)—Is it possible, Mr. Cynic? 
And what was his name? Mr. Cynic—Noah, 
madam.—Zife. | 

A Boston boy, after a week in London, 
wrote home: “I have already done the Tower, 
Westminster Abbey, the British Museum, the 
House of Commons, and several other places 
of amusement.” Another Massachusetts youth 
wrote to his mother while he was visiting at 
an uncle’s: “I am having a glorious time; 
been in swimming twice, and saw a man killed 
by the cars.”——- Woman’s Journal. 

When Sir John Carr was in Glasgow in 
1807, he was asked by the Magistrates what 
inscription he recommended for the Nelson 
statue, then just erected. Sir John recom- 
mended a short one: “Glasgow to Nelson.” 
“ Juist so,” said one of the bailies; “and as 
the town o’ Nelson’s close at hand, might we 
not juist say: ‘Glasgow to Nelson, sax miles,’ 
an’ so it might serve for a monument an’ a 
milestone too ?”—San Francisco Argonaut. 

When the French Revolution of 1830 was 
in full swing, there is a characteristic reminis- 
cence of the time-serving Talleyrand. We 
believe we have heard it before, but still it 
bears repeating. When the fighting was go- 
ing forward, the Prince was pacing the lobbies 
of the Chamber of Peers in irrepressible agita- 
tion. At each discharge of the cannon he 
would exclaim: “Ha! le jour est 4 nous!” 
A friend ventured to ask which party he fa- 
vored, when he answered, “ Je vous dirai tout 
a Vheure,” or, “I will tell you presently.”— 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 

The season had been an exceptionally bad 
one for farmers, but in a country church not 
one hundred miles from Arbroath, the office- 
bearers had resolved, according to custom, to 
hold the annual harvest thanksgiving service. 
It was noticed that on that particular Sunday 
Mr. Johnstone, a regular attender and a pillar 
of the church (whose crops had turned out very 
poorly), was not in attendance. The minister, 
in the course of the following week, met Mr. 
Johnstone, and inquired of him the reason for 
his absence from church on such an important 
occasion. * Weel, sir,” replied Mr. Johnstone, 
“JT didna care aboot approachin’ my Maker 
in a speerit o’ sarcasm.”—Scottish-American. 


The Scottish Diminutive 

The rural Scottish diminutive plays a very 
important and elaborate part in conversation. 
Besides its simple force as a diminutive, not 
only does it serve to express contempt or 
affection, as the case may be (functions which 
it shares with the diminutives of other lan- 
guages), but it conveys various delicate and 
subtle shades of meaning—e. g., of apology, 
politeness, sympathy, and what not, with great- 
er nicety to the accustomed ear than, perhaps, 
do even the Greek particles to the scholar’s 
sensitive eye. The subject is interesting, not 
only in an etymological light, but also as illus- 
trating a courtesy of manner among the rustic 
Scottish which their intercourse with one 
another is often very wrongly supposed to 
lack. As a matter of fact, the English rustic 
is very far behind his Scottish peer in this 
respect. But to deal first with the diminutive 
simple. Here isa “puckle.” <A “puckle” is 
a “quantum,” if anything, onthe side of full 
measure. Its diminutive is “pucklie.” But 
they seldom stand alone, “gey” being pre- 


fixed to “ puckle,” and “ wee ” to “ pucklie ”— 
¢. £ (1) “ The kye eat a gey puckle hay ;” (2) 
“ Ga’, gie the kye a wee pucklie hay.” Here, 
it may be observed, the diminutive is in- 
tensified, as again in “I'll tak a wee wee 
‘inchie’ of toast.” A more curious case, on 
the other hand, is that illustrated by “loon ” 
(a boy), diminutive “loonie,” yet “a ‘gey’ 
loonie ;” “ a while,” diminutive “a whilie,” yet 
“a ‘gey’ whilie.” Still more curious is “a 
bit twinie ” (a bit of twine). Other examples 
of the diminutive simple may be seen in 
“‘ pintie,” “ nippie,” “ baggie,” “ mannie.” So 
inveterate, indeed, is the instinct to form the 
diminutive that the following ludicrous instance 
lately occurred: A girl being rebuked by her 
father for disturbing with her questions a Mr. 
Green when busy, replied, in an injured tone, 
“ Well, I was only speaking to Mr. Green-ie.” 


‘By this she—quite unconsciously—meant to 


convey, and did convey, that she was sure at 
any rate of Mr. Green’s tolerance. And this 


_ is where the great interest of the diminutive 


in expressing numberless shades of meaning 
begins.— 7he London Standard. 


Roumania’s Great Bridge 


The Paris “ Illustration” says that in 1885 
the Roumanian Government proposed an in- 
ternational competition for a railway bridge at 
Cernavoda. Theresults were not satisfactory, 
the calculations on which the competitors 
based their contributions being erroneous. 

The Roumanian Government then appointed 
a commission of engineers, French, German, 
and Roumanian. The result of this was the 
adoption of the system of high bridges, with 
fixed transverses. The adopted system was 
that of the cantilever bridge. 

The object of the construction is to reunite 
the newly conquered province of Dobrudja 
with Roumania, and Roumania with the Black 
Sea by the Port of Constanza. It will have a 
great importance, political and strategical, and 
improve considerably the general conditions 
of trade in Roumania, especially in the winter, 
when ice renders the Danube impassable 

This fixed bridge is the only one which 
crosses the Danube on the down side to Nau- 
satz. It is situated at 280 kilometers from 
the mouth of the river. At this place the 
Danube is formed of two branches, the Danube 
and the Borcea, separated from each other by 
a plain of twelve kilometers. The width is 
620 meters and the depth ten. In the spring 
the water ascends to seven meters above the 
low mark. The current has a rapidity of two 
meters to the second. The undertaking com- 
prises two bridges, one on the Danube and the 
other on the Borcea. 

The first has a height of thirty meters above 
high water. The superstructure is formed of 
two cantilevers twenty meters in length, rest- 
ing on two piles the extremities of which are 
three semiparabolic cantilevers 900 meters in 
length. The trellis is double, with extended 
and compressed diagonals. It forms nine 
panels. The superstructure is made of Sie- 
mens- Martin steel. 

The inauguration of this monumental bridge 
is to be celebrated with a great festival in 
September. 


Books 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Butterworth, Hezekiah. In Old New England. §1. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON : 
Gage, Alfred P., Ph.D. The Principles of Physics. 

HARPER & BROS... NEW YORK _ 
Harper’s Book of Facts: A Classified History of 
the World, embracing Science, Literature, and 
Art. Compiled by Joseph H. Willsey, and Edited 
by Charlton T. Lewis. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Smith, Goldwin. A Tripto England. 25 cts. 
THE TRANSATLANTIC PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 
Winter, Noel. Pan-Gnosticism. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, CHICAGO 
The egg | Calendar. Vol. III., No.5. Whole 
No. 13. ay, 1895. 20 cts. 
? THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK | 
Brooks, Rev. Arthur. The Life of Christ in the 
World: Sermons. $1.50. 


False Economy 
Is practiced by people who buy inferior articles of 
food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is the best infant food. /nufan/ Health is the 
title of a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Sent free 
by New York Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. 


onour skirt edges 
because 


‘S. H. & 
Bias Velveteen Skirt Bindings 


last as long as the skirt.”’ 


A set of the H. & miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps. 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 600, N. Y. 
‘¢S.H.& M.’’? Dress Stays are the Best. 


We want you 


to get the name Boynton so impressed on 
your mind that when in want of heating or 
cooking apparatus you cannot forget that 
we are in the business, and have been for 
about 50 years. Goods for sale by best 


dealers all over the country. 


A great many people have been saved money and 
annoyance by having our literature on heating apparatus, 
It will cost you nothing; better send for it. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE Co., 


195 and 197 Lake St., 207 and.209 Water St., 
Chicago. New York. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum inthe world. Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire orstring 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
155 Trust Bldg sville, Ky. 
Omiees: | i799 Broadway, New York. 


THE 


HANDY BINDER 


for The Outlook, made to hold compactly 
and conveniently twenty-six numbers, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of sixty cents. 


THE OUTLOOK CO. - NEW YORK 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for cach word 
in excess of thirty. | 


CHARMING HOME in CALIFORNIA for 
e. One mile- from depot. ugnificent scenery an 
climate; no oy 2,400 feet altitude. Seven-roomed 
house, furnished ; cellars. Barns, stables. Horses, cows, 
chickens. 24 acres bearing, choice table grapes, peaches, 
pears, prunes, etc. 16 acres young orc A er 
suddenly called East. $8,500 i quick sale. Apply to 

FOLSOM BROGS., 826 Broadway, N. Y. 
A CLERGYMAN AND WIFE, both college 
duates and experienced teachers, receive into their 
ome _a limited number of young men fitting for college 
or scientific school. Higher mathematics a specialty. 
Careful attention to individual needs. Beautiful home 
on highest ground for miles around. References given. 
Address Rev. C. E. O. NICHOLS, Bridgeton, N 


A LADY with a pleasant home near Boston, and 
having the care of a young girl of thirteen, desires to 
communicate with parents or guardians who may be 
seeking a empemsy or permanent home for one or more 
children. References exchanged. Address “‘GUARD- 
IAN,” No. 9,194, care The Outlook. 


A LADY of practical experience in kindergarten and 
school work wishes to receive into her family one or two 
children who need species care and teaching. . Address 
S., No. 9,331, care: The Outlook. 


A LADY of refinement and education would like to 
act as companion peron, house mistress or matron in 
school or private house. No. 9,330, care Outlook. 
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